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Some recent Press Reviews. 


** One of the best historical novelists of our time... .”’ —Peter Belloc 


‘« He has not received the recognition due to his considerable talents as an 


historical novelist. ’’ 


“Mr. Nichols is an historical novelist with the real gift backed by knowledge.’’ 


Wallace Nichols’ historical novel, ““SIMON MAGUS,”’’ has everything 
success demands : adventure, staying power and colour. 


The story is, as the title suggests, about that legendary and rather dubious 
ghost of the Apostles, which has followed them about for two thousand 
years. Now Mr. Nichols has made a most lively romance out of the theme. 


“SIMON MAGUS ”’ is a skilful reconstruction from the Acts of the 
Apostles. The story is of fine quality, the result of wide reading transmuted 
into English that is clear but never cold. 


Cloth 464 pages. 
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2nd Edition 


—AHoward Spring 
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Notes and Comments 


Press Barons at Bay 


HE OUTCRY OF THE NEWSPAPER 
proprietors against the cut in the 
supply of newsprint was heard far 
and wide in the land, for they can com- 
mand more space for their utterances 
than any Cabinet Minister. As Lord 
Layton pointed out in his article in the 
News-Chronicle, the smaller concerns 
will be relatively worse off after the cut 
than the big combines whose overheads 
are spread over vast circulations and 
numerous publications. This is the bad 
result of quantitative rationing mech- 
anically applied. Its ostensible fairness 
in fact weighs the balance against the 
new, the young, the independent (in the 
case of book as of periodicals pub- 
lishers) and even improves the position 
of the huge established monopolies. 
But since it is so urgently necessary 
to save the comparatively small sum of 
a million in the next six months, isn’t 
it time the celluloid kings of Hollywood 
suffered a cut? Their wares cost us 
almost twice as much as all the news- 
print and pulp we buy abroad. Or 
doesn’t anyone dare to tackle them? 


Very Raw Material 
F THE NEWSPAPERS HAVE A PLAUSIBLE 
grouse on economic grounds, the 
ideological argument against the cut 
finds them less well equipped with 
arguments. ‘‘Newsprint is the raw 


material of democracy,’’ Lord Layton 
asserts grandiloquently, but he doesn’t 
prove that a four-page paper need be 
less democratic than an eight-page. It 
is true, the four-pager is inadequate for 
the world-coverage that is essential to- 
day, but if one reckons up the quantity 
of space allotted to triviality and crime 
it is clear that very much more intelli- 
gent papers could be produced in a 
small space than, for reasons best 
known to themselves, the present 
owners care to do. 

It is actually news and not newsprint 
which is the raw material of democracy, 
and it is the paucity of news and the 
artificial colouration of so much that 
is printed which is at the root of the 
dis-service the press (with a few honour- 
able exceptions) can and does do to our 
democracy. The Royal Commission 
on the Press which is now sitting has 
just published the first of its memoranda 
of evidence Written Evidence submitted 
by the National Union of Journalists 
(His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1/6). 
This is a fascinating document and 
should be studied by everyone who 
reads a daily paper! Its tone is sober 
and anyone acquainted with Fleet 
Street could have produced a more 
lurid indictment, but the point here 
was to establish incontrovertible facts. 
The situation so outlined is sufficiently 
startling. 


Four main points emerge from the 
N.U.J. Memorandum. 

The rapid growth of monopoly in 
this century till three or four powerful 
groups control the great majority of 
the country’s newspapers. 

Editorial authority declines as the 
commercial interest of the paper or the 
proprietor’s whims are allowed to 
dominate policy. 

The all-pervasive presence, always 
felt if not often heard, of the advertiser. 

The Splash. ‘‘The demands of dis- 
play in modern style, popularly made- 
up newspapers have led to exaggeration 
and unnecessary sensation . . . news 
values go by the board. Stories are 
splashed with little or no relation to 
their intrinsic importance or public 
interest.”’ This is the experience of one 
of the largest branches of the N.U.J. 


This Changing Epoch 


E HAVE BEEN PARTICULARLY 

W badly served by the popular 

press with news of the social 
developments which are taking place 
with such rapidity in the countries 
where the experience of the Resistance 
movements led to a political renaissance. 
Hence the timely appearance of the 
‘*Changing Epoch’’ series, two num- 
bers of which have recently been issued 
(Birch Books Ltd., 2s. 6d. each). Here 
we have a great deal of valuable docu- 
mentation on the political, economic 
and cultural achievements and plans of 
the liberated countries. So far Eastern 
Europe has furnished most of the 
material, but this will not be the case 
in future issues—number three, for 
instance, will have an article on the 
industrialisation of . Brazil. Several 
British M.P.s are among the contri- 
butors who are, in general, experts 
themselves at the particular job they 
are writing about. We shall not feel 
that newsprint cut so badly if publica- 
tions like this can be kept going. 

But the paper crisis in the general 
publishing sector is far from over, it 
may even get worse. The latest pam- 
phlet on the subject is The Battle of the 
Books (Alan Wingate, 2s. 6d.), which 
contains sixteen essays from publishers, 
papermakers, booksellers, education- 
alists, an author and a literary agent. 
The concluding sentence from a re- 
printed article from the New Statesman 
sums up the message which cannot be 
too often repeated. ‘‘The Government 
is helping to precipitate a crisis in 
British publishing which will not easily 
be remedied. The present policy would 
seem logically to end in the supremacy 
of the dross and the desperation of 
every decent publisher.’’ 


Intellectuals in the Modern World 


4. The Artist’s Dilemma 


by James Boswell 


a compliment to a painter, would 

sometimes commend his handling 
of his material. ‘‘Peint comme une 
porte’’ was a high compliment indeed 
from the old Frenchman who knew all 
about painting and knew that painting 
a door and painting a picture were much 
the same kind of thing. He would have 
approved, in principle, the rebuke by the 
sign writer to the non-union artist 
painting a mural at the ‘‘Britain Can 
Make It’’ exhibition: ‘‘You do the 
same job as I do only you use more 
colours.’’ In this painting business the 
making of the picture too often gets 
right out of sight in the welter of criti- 
cism and aesthetics after the job is done. 
Pictures started life as part of the 
furniture of a church or a house and so 
long as they remained furniture and 
were painted to order they were well 
made, solidly painted and built to last. 
They did not suffer then from intellec- 
tual problems nor did the artist believe 


Dec: WHEN HE WISHED TO PAY 


he was called on to tear his hair publicly © 


or drag his private torments out into 
the very public space beyond the four 
edges of the frame. 

There is nothing to be gained by 
spending one’s life on one’s knees 
before the old masters. A painter’s job 
is with his own people but there is in 
the work of the old masters, and that 
of more recent masters as well, a sub- 
lime confidence in humanity which 
sometimes makes one wonder what in- 
fluences have been at work lately under- 
mining the painters’ capacity for enjoy- 
ment of the visual world. A visit to the 
exhibition ‘‘Fifty Years of British 
Painting’’ at the Tate Gallery shows 
that as far as Britain is concerned 1914- 
18 marks the end of interest in objective 
reality. After that only a few painters 
take any interest, and a rather muted, 
self-effacing one at that, in the things 
they see and the people they live among. 
The most gifted artists turn inward to 
contemplate a world of intellectual 
disarray and to build up scenes which 
can evoke only despair and resignation. 
It is true that they live in a desperate 
world, but then so do we all without 
becoming hopeless or fatalistic. For 
the time being however it seems that the 
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painter’s confidence in the future of 
mankind is at alow ebb. And looking 
at the gloomy side of the picture he has 
some good reasons for feeling as he does. 

If the years ahead are to be another 
interlude between wars in which the 
individual is subjected to even more 
severe strains than those he felt in the 
years between 1918 and 1939, the 
artists’ prospects are worse than poor. 
Another similar period in the history 
of man will not be fatal to the artist but 
it will cripple and frustrate all his 
efforts for a long time. 

In those years between the wars men 
were peculiarly unsure of the direction 
in which their world was going to 
develop. This uncertainty had a stulti- 
fying effect on the artist and indeed on 
all individuals, for they saw around 
them the negation of everything that the 
enormous potential they had created 
made possible. The era of the road- 
house, the sports car, and the week-end 
in Britain was nothing to be proud of. 
But the symptoms of insecurity were 
culturally less destructive than the un- 
certainty of purpose which coloured all 
our lives. The war, like an universal 
solvent, obscured class-divisions and 
created a temporary community of 
interest, so that for a time all men spoke 
the same language and served the same 
purpose. 

For all that the pressure of war gave 
the artist a socially useful task, the pur- 
pose was in itself a temporary one on 
which he could not build to last. All 
that he could do was to learn that given 
a purposeful task he can do it. It 
remains for the years of peace to show 
how influential an agent of change he 
can be, in the changes that must be 
made if we are to avoid the final des- 
truction a third world war will bring. 
He possesses the ability to give concrete 
form to the desires and aspirations of 
men, and in ways which seem often to 
be strange and too private for general 
understanding he works steadily at this 
task, until men begin to see their own 
lives and hopes and sorrows mirrored 
in the personal imagery he has created. 

_ There are two things which are essen- 
tial to this creation—not to every in- 
dividual artist, but to the health of any 


art form as a whole and therefore in- 
directly to all artists. First there must 
be a conviction that the art form serves 
a useful purpose, that the picture painted 
is wanted by the community. Second 
there must be reasonable confidence 
that there is a permanent, lasting 
place for it in the world. Without some 
conviction of purpose and sense of per- 
manence the artist founders in frustra- 
tion. He may erect his own framework 
of defences to work behind, but they 
are hampering and they thwart develop- 
ment. 

It is this purpose and permanence 
which the commercial employers of 
artists are unable to give. Apart from 
the baseness of their motives—what can 
an artist concerned with creation, the 
most natural of human activities, find 
to inspire him in buying and selling, a 
very artificial form of activity?—their 
world shows signs of coming to its end. 


To examine it more closely, what is the 
use of trying to convince an artist that 
he must do his best work if he knows it 
will be used only for a single day in a 
newspaper or for a few weeks or months 
at the best, and will then disappear into 
a wastepaper basket or a lumber room? 
The whole commercial world of adver- 
tising and the ephemeral weeklies and 
monthlies suffer from this imperma- 
nence. Books are often better served 
by artists because they last, and the 
artist feels it worth his while to make 
sure that his best work goes into them. 
Nor are well-produced books executed 
in haste as so much other work must be. 
But who among artists would feel any 
constant compulsion to do more for a 
breakfast cereal than a technically com- 
petent job in which the technique is 
often the quickest way to produce a 


given result in the shortest possible 
time with the least possible thought? 

The galleries of the West End are 
hardly capable of doing much more for 
us than the commercial employers. On 
the whole they are less inimical to 
artists’ interests than many artists 
believe, but they are few in number and 
conservative in policy—catering for a 
few intelligent collectors and a host of 
snobs. They will not and cannot cater 
for a big public so long as they are 
organised to handle paintings as a 
luxury. The Arts Council after a good 
start as C.E.M.A. has withdrawn into 
the safe ruts of the past and is cir- 
culating comparatively little work by 
contemporary painters. 

Yes, there is a good deal to be said 
for getting back to painting on the 
furnishing level instead of on the high- 
powered, West End cocktail-party level 
or the ‘‘commerciai design’’ level. 
Snobism is a destructive acid which 
works subtly to corrupt painters who in 
better and more honest conditions 
might have made something of lasting 
merit. 

There is one way in which, by legis- 
lation, the artist could be assured of 
employment and the nation could be 
assured that its artists had the chance 
to develop their talent in a healthier 
climate than the West End, If a per- 
centage of the cost of every public 
building were set aside to be spent on 
the employment of artists to decorate 
its walls or of sculptors to carve its 
stonework we should very soon see 
developments in the world of art which 
would make the prosperous period look 
like an economic crisis. County Halls, 
Town Halls, offices of all kinds—and 
God knows we have plenty and will no 
doubt have plenty more, from Post 
Offices to Food Offices—could be en- 
riched in appearance and made into 
centres of civic pride where the public 
could see the work of artists at present 
confined to a small interested circle. 

The railway stations of Britain are all, 
even when in good repair, so ancient in 
style as to have become picturesque. 
They need re-building in a more com- 
fortable and convenient form, more 
suitable to the enormous increase in 
traffic since they were first planned, and 
a nationalised transport system should 
surely be able to find enough wall space 
to employ a good many hundred painters 
for most of their lives. And since we 
are talking of ways and means, there 
are the commercial artists who are so 
heavily in debt to their friends in their 
studios; a tax on all advertising, paid 
by the advertiser, which could be 


used to finance travelling exhibitions . 


Creators of Modern Music 


5. Ravel 


by Norman Demuth 


T IS BY NO MEANS UNUSUAL FOR THE 
| ee of an idea, the pioneer of 

a movement, to be overlooked in a 
general assessment, and his successors 
and followers, the inheritors of his idea, 
acclaimed as its founders. Very often 
the cause of this lies with some personal 
aspect of the pioneer; he may be too 
unobtrusive to force attention upon 
himself, his personality may be too 
wrapped up in some salient feature for 
his creative achievements to be regarded 
as a whole. Sometimes he is over- 
looked because his name has got 


coupled with that of a more popular 


figure, more approachable as a com- 
poser whose music may be of greater 
quantity and more easily accessible and 
its demands, on both performer and 
listener, smaller. 

Ravel’s importance is not generally 
recognised because of the unfortunate 
habit of bracketing him with Debussy, 
a figure picturesque both in habits and 
work, and extremely approachable. 
Debussy has become recognised as the 
leader of a ‘‘school.’’ Moreover, he 
was an active musical critic, and 
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of paintings and sculpture, would be a 
just repayment for the borrowing of 
imagery and technique that has been 
going on for years. 

Most important perhaps, this would 
provide a training ground for students 
who learn their craft in the too-rarefied 
atmosphere of art schools, and even if 
we got a lot of bad murals to begin with 
—well, we must expect a high wastage in 
the arts. You have to put up with a 
host of mediocre painters to get one 
good one and if we got half a dozen 
good ones to lay the groundworks of a 
tradition the cash would be well spent. 

But however many steps are taken 
to bring the artist and his public closer 
together and however much breath and 
ink is spent or spilt, there is only one way 
in which the final answer can be given 
and that is with paint and brushes on 
the canvas or the wall. For in the end 
you can’t make painters, you can only 
make opportunities for them. 


through his writings issued an indirect 
manifesto of his own ideals and aims. 
The bath of beautiful sound which the 
‘*impressionists’’ poured out ravished 
the listener at the time and by force of 
habit the idiom became recognised as 
the only typical French music. Never- 
theless, it is no exaggeration to say that 
L’Aprés-midi was epoch making and 
by its contemporary newness achieved 
a popularity out of all proportion to 
Debussy’s other works. 

Ravel neither was, nor did, any of 
these things. It was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he was prevailed 
upon to give an outline of himself for 
a biographical sketch; otherwise he 
wrote nothing and said nothing, at 
any rate in public. His appearance was 
altogether unique among artists of all 
kinds. Of small stature, dressed fault- 
lessly and in the height of elegance, he 
lived very much in his own world and 
his music had to speak for itself. His 
enthusiasm for bibelots and small 
mechanical toys earned for him the 
reputation of being mildly eccentric, and 
since his most accessible music was 
small in conception and lay-out, he 
became regarded as rather a ‘‘precious’’ 
composer. The soubriquet petit maitre, 
often applied to him, is wrong. It 
means something quite different from 
musical forms and styles. 

Thus he propounded no policies, sub- 
scribed to no ‘‘-ism’’ and belonged to 
no ‘‘school.’’ It was only in the early 
days that his music caused riots, 
although it was not always unreservedly 
approved. 

His importance and influence made 
themselves felt accordingly through his 
works. He derived from three sources 
—Satie’s harmonic enterprise, Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s orchestral colour, and 
Liszt’s pianism. The first of these he 
took little further; the second he ela- 
borated; but the third he extended. 
Although no one could say that his 
music in any way sounds like that of 
Liszt, there are one or two points of 
contact which are striking. 

I emphasise the importance of Ravel 
as a composer for the piano, not to cry 
down his importance as a composer in. 
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other media, but because here he con- 
tinued a tradition in his own language 
entirely. There are some who main- 
tain that a composer cannot be great 
who does not write orchestral works. 
If he excels in chamber music, piano 
music, or songs, he cannot be a really 
great composer even though he may 
have overhauled the medium. This is 
often said of Chopin, and however true 
it may be that he excelled nowhere else, 
it is not possible to write him down in 
such a way. Chopin did bring to the 
piano a cantabile lyricism which hither- 
to had been absent from its music. 

Since Ravel wrote orchestral works 
as well, it cannot be said that he is a 
small composer. He was a great orches- 
trator (I use the word in no disparaging 
sense), but this side of his work did not 
influence much those composers who 
followed him. He pointed the way to 
extravagant decoration which resulted 
in excessive colour, and all the sweeping 
and swirling string arpeggios are in 
point of fact no more effective than the 
directness of Rimsky-Korsakov. They 
may make the music more exciting to 
play; the divided strings may make the 
score a thing of joy to behold; but they 
are often much ado about a simple, 
straightforward matter. This was his 
way of doing things, however, and since 
it “‘comes off’’ it cannot be set aside 
as mere fussiness. 

Neither L’Heure Espagnole, that de- 
lightful and masterly work, nor L’Enfant 
et les Sortiléges have influenced any 
later composer either in manner or 
matter. His chamber music, too, 
stands alone, although the late Sonata 
for Violin and Cello has had its imitators. 
His songs, some of which are perfect 
specimens of their kind, are an oasis 
which no one has ever attempted to 
approach. 

But when we consider his piano 
music, we are faced with something 
sure and real. The composition of 
Jeux d’Eau in 1901 was one of the 
landmarks of modern music. It was 
reached quite suddenly from the early 
Menuet Antique and the well-known 
Pavane pour une Infante Défunte. At the 
time Debussy had reached only the suite 
Pour le Piano. Ravel immediately showed 
the possibilities of the Liszt pianism in 
combination with that thought which 
was gradually asserting itself as peculiar- 
ly French. Here we find the earliest and 
the surest examples of the impeccable 
handling of the fingers with their inter- 
lacing and interlocking, and a pic- 
turesqueness on a level with any of 
Liszt’s best travels. Jeux d’Eau was 
a revelation and it quite altered the 
outlook and approach of Debussy. As 
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I have said elsewhere, play Au Bord 
d’une Source of Liszt, then Jeux d’Eau, 
and follow them with Debussy’s Re- 
fléts dans I’Eau—the succession is 
obvious. None of them sounds in the 
least like the others, but the pianism 
is a complete continuation, save that 
Debussy is more chordal; it may be 
interesting to note that when, as in this 
case, Debussy left impressionism, he 
became very similar to Ravel. Jeux 
d’Eau is still a living example of modern 
piano writing and is almost a classic. 

If a classic may be regarded as some- 
thing established, serving as an example, 
then the succeeding Sonatina may well 
be so considered, because it is a model 


of concise slenderness, and its writing 


is impeccable. Everything falls exactly 
under the hand and the thought which 
goes to the distribution of the opening 
subject is perfect. It is a true ‘‘sona- 
tina’’ in all the aspects of the term. 

The set of pieces called Miroirs, com- 
posed in the same year (1905) are not of 
great interest, save for the riotous 
Alborada Del Gracioso, but they are 
most successful in delineating their sub- 
jects; it was, in fact, declared at the time 
that if music is able to paint some kind 
of picture, then these pieces prove it. 
They are amongst the earliest attempts 
to use the piano as a ‘‘descriptive’’ 
medium, not in the sense of painting 
landscapes but of depicting subjects. 

It is in the three pieces under the 
collective title of Gaspard de la Nuit 
that Ravel used the piano to its fullest 
extent. The romantic. painting of 
Ondine, the sombre shadows of Le Gibet 
and the sinister bite of Scarbo prove 
that a composer need not go to orches- 
tral colour for this kind of thing. The 
work, written as a foil to Balakirew’s 
Islamey which had penetrated Parisian 
culture to a remarkable degree at the 
time, can rank with the greatest; it can 
never be ‘‘popular’’ because of its 
difficulties which are of a virtuoso 
order, but not of that order which con- 
cerns itself with fireworks and technical 
display. 


The ‘‘difficulties’’ are not limited to 
Gaspard de la Nuit—there is little Ravel 
for the average pianist to play. A 
limited technique can manage some of 
the Debussy Preludes and occasional 
pieces, but it can touch Ravel only with 
the Pavane and the Sonatina, and the 
Menuet from Le Tombeau de Couperin. 
Nevertheless, Ravel is ‘‘easy’’ (if one 
can use the word) to play because it is 
all under the hand. For simplicity of 
expression, the suite Ma Mére l’Oye 
instantly commends itself as piano duet 
writing. Compare these lovable pieces 
with Debussy’s Children’s Corner and 
Petite Suite and see the difference, 
although I am willing to concede that 
the ideal of the Petite Suite is completely 
different from that of the other two, but, 
and here is the interesting feature, when 
Debussy wrote in the style of the 
Petite Suite, the Danse, and other 
pieces, he ceased to be individual and 
in some cases even interesting. When 
Ravel wrote in the fashion of Le Tom- 
beau de Couperin the individuality and 
interest were maintained throughout. 
Ravel, therefore, was more eclectic than 
Debussy and had infinitely more 
variety. This was the result of not 
dabbling with impressionism, which, 
as a habit, has no variety. Away from 
his mists and piercing sun rays, Debussy 
is uncomfortable. When Ravel de- 
picted dawn of day in Daphnis et 
Cloé he was almost diatonic and his 
melodic line never leaves its tonal 
centre. 

Throughout Ravel there is a clarity. 
Indeed, this was his ultimate object in 
everything he did, hence the brittle 
brilliance of the Piano Concerto in G. 
In this respect he took Saint-Saens as a 
model, for whatever may be the pre- 
vailing judgment on this prolific com- 
poser, he must always be given the 
credit for clarity. Even in the storm 
and stress of the passionate moments of 
the Piano Concerto for the left hand, 
the lines are clearly defined. This is a 
monumental work for this reason alone. 
Everything is absolutely just-so for the 
left hand and pianists who have played 
it say that there is never any inclination 
to help it out with the right. When he 
was in hospital during the Great War, 
Ravel studied Liszt’s Etudes Tran- 
scendentes. The lesson never left him 
and he learned the value of the heavy 
thumb and its peculiar power of 
bringing out a singing melody. In this 
concerto, which is virtuoso music 
allied to musical content, once the hand 
is in position, nothing disturbs it and 
everything is natural. 

Ravel has little domestic value. The 
Piano Trio is enormous. The pages 
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bristle with pianism, yet there is no 
padding. At first sight the two string 
instruments appear to be fighting a 
losing battle, but in actual performance 
the balance is perfect. To listen to him 
does not require a vivid imagination 
because of the clarity of expression, but 
to play him does call for an advanced 
technique. It is this difficulty which 
makes his music inaccessible and blinds 
so many to his greatness as a com- 
poser for the piano and above all to his 
greatness as a composer. There is too 
much accent on the petit Ravel. 


He is easy to copy and to use his 
piano technique results in pastiche. 
Guiding youthful composers over a 
long period through the tortuous paths 
to which they are inevitably drawn, one 
notices that the first spreading out 
towards ‘‘modernity’’ is reminiscent 
more of Ravel than of Debussy. It is 
very noticeable with those who have 
had an academic background and try 
to ‘‘break out.’’ The avoidance by 
Ravel of impressionism and his con- 
sequent directness of speech, together 
with the workmanship which charac- 
terised everything he did, make him a 
blessing as well as a danger in this res- 
pect. He is a difficult but a wonderful 
model to take. 


His avoidance of impressionism pre- 
vents Ravel from dating. I would give 
a lot to have been present when 
Debussy heard Jeux d’Eau for the first 
time. 


The Brontés After A Century 


Those Subversive Sisters 


by C. H. Hobday 


HE CENTENARY OF THE PUBLICA- 

tion of Jane Eyre falls in October, 

and that of Wuthering Heights and 
Agnes Grey.in December. It was a 
happy thought to celebrate the occasion 
by publishing the three together in one 
volume*, if -only because it directs 
attention away from the biographies of 
those three weird sisters and back to 
their books. To re-read them one after 
another I found an enlightening ex- 
perience, and sometimes a startling one. 
The blurb on the jacket calls them 
‘“books so dramatically different that, 
had they been written by members of 
separate families, they would not be 
grouped together by any modern critic. ’’ 
My own impression was the reverse; I 
realised, for the first time, that they 
possess an underlying unity of theme, 
even if that unity serves to make one 
all the more conscious of the differences 
between their authors. 


That common element consists in a 
spirit of revolt, an assertion of the 
dignity of the individual against what 
Cazamian calls ‘‘the combined tyranny 
of society, family, and religion.’’ In 
all these three books the heroines, and 
to a lesser extent the heroes, find their 
self-respect, their right to love and 
happiness, denied by two hostile forces, 
the power of money and orthodox 
religion. Against this double tyranny 
they cry, in the words of Jane Eyre, 
“You think I have no feelings, and that 
I can do without one bit of love or 
kindness; but I cannot live so: and you 
have no pity.’’ 

Agnes Grey and Jane Eyre are both 
autobiographical, in so far as both deal 
with the adventures of a governess. The 
former is worth reading, if only as a 
reminder of the type of novel one might 
have expected from Haworth, had not 
Charlotte and Emily possessed what for 
want of a better word we call genius. 
Anne’s literary gifts hardly extend 
beyond accurate observation, a mild 
humour and a pleasantly unobtrusive 
style. Not that she was by any means 
a fool; when she attempts to depict a 
fashionable coquette in Rosalie Murray, 
she succeeds better than Charlotte did 


* NOVELS BY THE BRONTE SISTERS, Pilot Press, 16s. 


with the preposterous Blanche Ingram 
But she has none of her sisters’ force; 
perhaps the difference between her and 
Charlotte is best summed up by the fact 
that whereas Agnes marries a blameless 
Evangelical curate, Jane marries her 
boss. 

The two sisters had shared the same. 
bitter experiences. Charlotte told Mrs. 
Gaskell that ‘‘none but those who had 
been in the position of a governess 
could ever realise the dark side of 
‘respectable’ human nature,’’ and re- 
called how when a small pupil of hers 
said he loved her his mother exclaimed, 
**Love the governess, my dear!’’ The 
fire of revolt kindles, with however 
feeble a flame, in Agnes Grey, as Anne 
describes the humiliations heaped on 
her heroine by her purse-proud em- 
ployers, with their assumption that the 
entire creation, human and animal, 
exists for their benefit. Jane Eyre has 
less to suffer in this respect, but she too 
has her moments of humiliation at the 
hands of the visitors to Thornfield. 

The conflict between money and love, 
for the Brontés the principle of life it- 
self, is a constantly recurring theme. 
Its victims include not only Rosalie 
Murray, Georgiana Reed and Blanche 
Ingram, who are prepared to sacrifice 
love for money, but also Mr. Rochester, 
whom his father has married to a mad- 
woman for thirty thousand pounds. 
(Was that figure suggested to Charlotte 
Bronté by the thirty pieces of silver?) 
Absurd as Rochester often is, a Vic- 
torian Byron in a bourgeois haunted 
castle, he is painted with such passion- 
ate conviction that he becomes an in- 
carnation of man’s will to live. His 
final marriage to Jane is more than a 
frustrated spinster’s wishful dream; it 
is an affirmation of the triumph of life 
over false values. 

It comes as something of a shock to 
realise how often Charlotte and Anne 
depict religion as an instrument of 
tyranny, a power corrupting those who 
wield it. Deeply religious as they were, 
as parson’s daughters they had no 
illusions about the clergy. Charlotte’s 
almost comic horror of the Catholic 
priesthood she no doubt imbibed from 
her Orangeman father, but all uncon- 
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sciously he himself rammed home the 
lesson, and gave it a wider application. 
The dandified rector in Agnes Grey, 
flattering the squires and bullying the 
cottagers, is depicted with something 
akin to malice, as he preaches ‘‘(to 
please his wealthy parishioners) the 
necessity of deferential obedience from 
the poor to the rich,’’ and by his hell- 
fire sermons ‘‘gives the rascally people 
something to think about.’’ Charlotte 
is less decided about St. John Rivers in 
Jane Eyre; she has an uneasy feeling 
he may be in the right, yet almost un- 
willingly she reveals him to be a moral 
bully, and rejoices when Jane defeats 
his attempt to blackmail her into a 
loveless marriage by exploiting her 
religious feelings. 

The twin tyrannies of society and 
religion join hands at Lowood, Char- 
lotte’s picture of the school for poor 
clergymen’s daughters at which two of 
her sisters had died. Painful reading 
as they are, these chapters are the most 
vital part of Jane Eyre. Lowood 
serves a double purpose; its ostenta- 
tious parade of charity enables the rich 
to flaunt their power, while they use it 
to keep the poor in their place, to make 
them useful and keep them humble. 
The institution is fittingly dominated 
by the canting Brocklehurst, who 
mouths scripture to justify his starva- 
tion and humiliation of the wretched 
children committed to his charge, while 
his admiring wife and daughters flaunt 
their velvet, silk and furs in the back- 
ground, 

The religion of Charlotte and Anne 
was intensely Protestant, in the sense 
that they believed the individual soul 
more important than any institution. 
The spiritual conflicts of the cottagers 
in Agnes Grey are to Anne assertions 
of their humanity; to the rector it is a 
sign of presumption that they should 
not rest content with what the Church 
doles out to them. So too Jane Eyre’s 
refusal to become Rochester’s mistress 
springs fundamentally, not from obe- 
dience to any law, human or divine, but 
from her self-respect. As his mistress 
she will be in the position of a hired 
dependent; only as his wife can she 
appear as his equal in her own right. 

Jane Eyre shocked many of its early 
readers, while the far more subversive, 
Wuthering Heights passed almost un- 
noticed. Because Charlotte accepted 
so many of the preconceptions of her 
time, her challenge to others appeared 
all the more dangerous; Emily, like 
Blake before her, ignored them so com- 
pletely that the Victorian mind, of 
which they had become an integral part, 
refused to follow her. Nothing in 
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Wuthering Heights is more impressive 
than its ordered consistency; it is 
developed with the inevitability of an 
equation. One can understand how 
Héger was amazed by Emily’s ‘‘head 
for logic’’ and ‘‘capability of argu- 
ment.’’ Peter Quennell in his intro- 
duction to this edition finds the book’s 
construction clumsy, and dallies with 
the theory that Branwell had a hand in 
it. I would maintain that it is almost 
the only well-constructed Victorian 
novel, while even the briefest study of 
Emily’s verse surely renders any theory 
of collaboration unnecessary. 
Although the same themes are pre- 
sent in Wuthering Heights as in the 
other novels, they are less obvious, for 
Emily plunged below the surface pheno- 
mena of class society to explore its 
reactions on human personality. She 
sees the individual as the product of 
heredity and environment, possessing 
certain inherited characteristics which 
are modified and turned to good or evil 
uses by his contact with nature and 
society. Lord David Cecil, in his 
Early Victorian Novelists, has admirably 
illustrated the part played by heredity 
in the story, with his division of its 
characters into children of storm and 
children of calm; the weak passively 
accept the existing order, whether as 
rulers or slaves, the strong confront it 
actively, as tyrants or rebels. It is 
Heathcliff’s tragedy that from a rebel 
he degenerates into a tyrant, only to 
find his triumph turn to dust and ashes. 
It seems possible, as David Wilson 
has suggested in his remarkable essay 
in Modern Quarterly Miscellany, that 
the roots of this conception were in part 
political. Wuthering Heights is the 
most impersonal of books, and we 
possess only tantalising hints of 
Emily’s opinions on politics and re- 
ligion, although it is clear they were not 
those of her Tory and Low Church 
family; she suggests in one of her poems 
that she deliberately kept them a 
secret, while her only statement on 
religion recorded by Mrs. Gaskell is 
her comment, ‘‘That’s right’? on a 
friend’s remark that her religion lay 
between God and herself. In Wuthering 
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Heights religion is represented only by 
Lockwood’s nightmare visit to the 
chapel of the Reverend Jabes Brander- 
ham, and by the character of Joseph— 
in Ralph Fox’s words ‘‘the canting, 
joyless, hating and hateful symbol of 
the obscene morality of his age.’’ 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that Emily’s powers were as superior 
to Charlotte’s as Charlotte’s were to 
Anne’s. Heathcliff and Rochester 
provide the measure of the distance 
between them. Both are pictures of 
man, with all his potentialities of love 
and creation, shackled by class society; 
both are painted with intense force, but 
there the resemblance ends. We be- 
lieve in Rochester because Charlotte 
believed in him; Heathcliff exists in his 
own right, like Milton’s Satan. Roches- 
ter nearly fails because, like so much 
in Charlotte’s work, he represents a 
compromise, a Romantic noble savage 
sufficiently tamed to become eligible 
for a Victorian drawing room. Heath- 
cliff we accept without question because 
Emily has created a world in which he 
never seems incongruous, and a 
curiously solid world, with its Constable 
landscapes and Dutch interiors. To us 
it is far more real than Thornfield, 
whose social conventions now appear 
so incredibly remote, because Emily is 
concerned, not with them, but with 
passions which the Victorians preferred 
to ignore, and of which we who have 
seen them unleashed are always con- 
scious. 

Wuthering Heights deals with a love 
compared with which Jane Eyre’s pas- 
sion for Rochester is genteel and senti- 
mental. Mr. Quennell speculates on 
how Emily Bronté could have guessed 
at the existence of such a love; the 
answer surely is that she had lived in 
the same house as Branwell after his 
dismissal, and as Charlotte after the 
Héger episode, and that she had eyes in 
her head. Heathcliff is equally capable 
of single-hearted love and hate; it is 
society, in the form of Hindley’s envy 
and Catherine’s treachery, which en- 
sures that hate shall become his pre- 
dominant passion. Even when he 
wrongs others as he has been wronged, 
Emily never condemns him. She 
accepts him as a part of life, a type of 
that energy which is eternal delight— 

would I mock the wolf’s death-howl 

Because his form is gaunt and foul? 
He dies as he has lived, unconquerable, 
“‘girning at death.’ The purely 
negative and destructive passion in him, 
his hatred, seemingly victorious, has 
ended in sterility and frustration; only 
his love and Catherine’s survive, a pas- 
sion terrible and beautiful as life itself. 


The Mackerel Shoal 


by N. M. Roberts 


HE SEA WAS GREEN SILK, SHOT WITH 

streaks of blue that repeated the 

serene spread of colour above and 
was echoed in the shreds of azure paint 
that still clung to the sides of the old 
boat. The child wriggled on the 
thwart so that the board, weathered to 
smooth silver and cracking in the sun, 
struck hot through her cotton frock and 
knickers. 

“*Can we put out the fishing lines 
now, Taid?’’ 

Her grandfather went on rowing with 
slow, easy strokes, lulled into a half- 
doze by the drowsy knocking of the 
rowlocks. 

““Not yet, cariad aur. We want to 
get farther out into the bay.’’ 

His voice took the stiff, English 
syllables, slurring and twisting them so 
that the whole sentence sounded like a 
blessing or a caress. She smiled back 
at him and slid down into the bottom 
of the boat to cut the red flannel they 
were going to use as bait for the 
mackerel into small pieces. There was 
the sun scorching on her hair and the 
backs of her hands, the airy rocking of 
the boat and the adventure of the 
fishing ahead. Then home to tea off 
the claw-legged walnut table, with 
apple jelly and crampog to eat, the best 
violet-sprigged china brought out 
because she was there, and Nain and 
Taid loving her with a kind of wonder, 
as if she were a Spanish princess or a 
bright, lovely bird, so that with them 
she was never shy or stupid or clumsy. 

She sighed from her deep happiness 
and rubbed her cheek against her 
grandfather’s hand like a little cat, 
then settled herself on the bottom 
boards with her back to him and stared 
at the shore that rose and sank as the 
boat lifted to the swell of the bay. 

Under the flat stones of the beach 
there were tiny crabs that ran across 
your hands like spiders, and wet lumps 
of seaweed popping beneath your heels. 
Beyond was the slate sea-wall from 
which the boys played ducks and drakes 
at high tide, the quay and the toy docks, 
then the wooded park and the green 
hills rising away till they became the 
mountains that were a painted cloud on 
the August sky. Out of one end of the 
village grew a crooked, narrow hill, 
twisting like a hair up to the white 
farmhouse and the cottage where she 
had been that morning to fetch butter- 


milk and ask after Blodwen, Nain’s 
servant girl. She left her pint milk-can, 
with a half-penny inside it, on the slate 
slab in Mrs. Pritchard’s dairy, then ran 
across to the cottage, the pink rose she 
had picked from the tree in Nain’s 
front garden tight in her hand. [Ifor, 
Blodwen’s brother, was waiting for her 
behind the fuschia bushes that hung 
over the gate. 

**Blodwen’s dead,’’ he said impor- 
tantly. 

He was a dark, sharp-faced little boy, 
who wore long black stockings and a 
stuff suit, with a jacket and waistcoat, 
even in summer. 

**Blodwen’s dead,’’ he repeated. 
“*Everybody dies when they get dicau. 
You should have brought a white rose, 
not that pink one.’’ 

“*T didn’t know,’’ she said, ashamed. 
‘*Blodwen said she wanted ofe of 
Nain’s pink roses.’ 

They went together round the house 
to the bit of field behind it. It was 
carrying second-crop hay, not yet 
scythed: they lay on their backs in it, 
out of sight of the cottage windows. 
She stuck the rose in Ifor’s buttonhole 
and he sat up to smell it and said: ‘‘Ta, 
Mair.’’ She was not sure what it 
meant to be dead. Last summer 
Blodwen used to take her up to Mrs. 
Pritchard’s for buttermilk and run 
races with Ifor and her in the lane 
behind the farm. She showed them 
how you could whirl a full can of 
buttermilk round your head quickly, 
so that it did not spill even when the 
can was upside down, and she taught 
Mair to suck the honey from the 
fuschia pods. On Sundays Ifor came 
to see her in his best serge suit, with a 
watch-chain, and Mair was allowed to 
have tea in the kitchen with them. 

This year, when she came, there was 
Margiad, with a red face and eyes like 
black currants, in the kitchen. Blodwen 
was in bed at home and Nain sent Mair 
up the hill to take her fresh eggs and 
sponge cake. ‘‘Just the same, diolch,”’ 
her mother said when Mair asked how 
she was. Now Blodwen was dead and 
didn’t want the pink rose. 

‘*There’s going to be a big tea after 
the funeral,’’ Ifor told her. ‘‘ Boiled 
ham, and a tin of salmon, and peaches 
and bara brith. And Mrs. Gruffydd, 
Rhos, is making a seed cake for it. I'll 
save you a piece if they won’t let you 


come,”’ 

**T don’t like it, they get in between 
my teeth.”’ 

He began to walk away along the 
hedge-side, picking half-ripe black- 
berries, then looked at her suddenly. 

“*You can come and see Blod if 
you’re not frightened. Only, cofia, 
don’t tell your Nain I let you.”’ 

He came into the siamber with her. 
It was warm, with the window shut, and 
smelled sick-sweet. Blodwen was as 
quiet as a candle on the bed and there 
was nothing to be afraid of. 

‘‘What is it, being dead?’’ she asked 
Ifor in the sun outside. 

He would not let her see that he did 
not properly know. 

‘*They bury you,’’ he said evasively. 
**You’ll still come and see me, won’t 
you, now Blodwen’s not here?’’ 

"Yes," of. course. “7 aShe —wasenot 
interested in Blodwen any longer. “I’ve 
got to go to dinner now, Ifor.’’ 

‘*Ta-ta, Mair.’? He swung on the 
gate and waved to her every time she 
looked round. Nain had made a roly- 
poly jam for pudding, and she drank a 
glass of the buttermilk with it. 

There was a cold trickle on the back 
of her neck. Her grandfather had taken 
in his oars and the drops were running 
off the blades: the boat swung with a 
slow lilt on the wide rolling of the bay. 

‘‘Have you got the hooks baited, 
cariad?’’ 

She showed him the proud tags of red 
flannel. The mackerel were shoaling 
round the boat: she was stiff with ex- 
citement as her grandfather got the lines 
out. They went for the flaming cloth 
like hungry dogs, quicker almost than 
he could draw in the lines and drop 
them again. All in a moment the 
bottom of the boat was leaping with the 
lovely, irridescent fish, more and more 
coming in over the side till they were 
slippery against Mair’s bare legs. She 
shrieked with joy and plunged her 
hands into the cold, electric pile, 
feeling the swift flanks sliding away from 
her fingers. 

‘*Taid, Taid, we’ve caught all the 
fish on the sea!’’ She bounced on the 
thwart, shouting at him, half in English, 
half in Welsh. ‘‘Holl pysgod y mor!”’ 

He had taken in the lines for good, 
now, she dropped them in the bows 
behind him. The fish scales were 
silvering his thigh boots; he bent for the 
short, spare oar he kept for sculling over 
the stern and began knocking the 
writhing mackerel on the head with it. 
They quivered into stillness one after 
the other: where there had been a 
rainbow confusion of fins and _ tails 
there were rows of dead fish, their 
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mouths still gasping after the air they 
could not draw in. Mair stared at them 
white and dumb, her own lips parted 
stupidly. 

Her grandfather reached for the oars 
without looking at her. ‘‘Time to be 
going home for tea,’’ he said. The 
shocking of the rowlocks began again, 
che boat came round and started over 
the milky green swell towards the shore, 
its head in a direct line with the white 
farmhouse and the cottage above it. 
Mair’s eyes left the limp fish, their 
scales dulling the sun, and looked up 
the hill to Mrs. Pritchard’s dairy and 
the cottage. 

All at once she threw herself at her 
grandfather, butting into his chest as if 
she would look for refuge inside it, 
against his heart. 

““Blodwen’s dead!’’ she screamed. 
‘*Blodwen’s dead—wedi marw, like the 
mackerel—’’ The sobs cut off her 
voice. 

“*Cariad bach, what is it?’’ The 
oars came in with a single movement 
and her grandfather’s big, dry hands 
held her to him. Don’t cry now, melus 
aur, and Taid will buy you some 
chocolate when we get back.’’ He 
began to stroke her tangled hair. 
“*Don’t now—don’t Mair bach.’’ 

She cried on, unheeding, her breath 
coming in rough, ugly hiccoughs. 
**Blodwen’s dead—I didn’t know be- 
fore.”’ 

Her grandfather bent his troubled 
face over her, kissing away the tears as 
they fell. The boat drifted softly, 
turning, and gliding sideways, rolling 
lightly and checking now and again, 
but heading always outwards into the 
diamond-bright sea that flashed beyond 
the arms of the bay, scattering its joyful 
spume over the old man, and the 
broken-hearted little girl, and the heap 
of dead mackerel on the bottom boards. 
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Our Elizabethan Painters 


Hilliard and Oliver at the Victoria & Albert 


by Millicent Rose 


is celebrating the quater-centenary 
of Nicholas Hilliard by an ex- 
hibition of his work and that of his 
pupil Oliver. A room full of their 
miniatures is approached through three 
of furniture, embroideries and gold- 
smiths’ work. Queen Elizabeth’s vir- 
ginals reminds us that Hilliard’s age 
was one of great music, while poetry is 
represented by two cases of early 
editions; an admirable arrangement 
which brings out the affinities between 
all the arts. We may read, for instance, 
of Hero in Marlowe’s Hero and Leander: 
Upon her head she wore a myrtle wreath, 
From whence her veil reach’d to the 
ground beneath. 
Her veil was artificial flowers and leaves, 
Whose workmanship both man and beast 
deceives... 
Buskins of shells, all silver’d, used she, 
And branch’d with blushing coral to the 
knee; 
Where sparrows perch’d of hollow pearl 
and gold, 
Such as the world would wonder to 
behold: 


ly \HE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


Those with sweet water oft her handmaid 


fills, 
Which as she went, would chirrup through 

the bills . . . 
Going into the room of miniatures, we 
find this extravagant figure given 
form in the ladies whom Isaac Oliver 
painted in masque costume. 

Elizabethan visual art was at its best 
when on a small scale. Though the 
less pretentious buildings, manor; farm 
or cottage, are in general delightful, the 
typical mansion of Hilliard’s time, 
Wollaton, Holland House or Charlton, 
is, Viewed unsentimentally, a monstrous 
gallimaufry of gothic and classic. The 
vices of the style are to be seen in the 
ceilings on show at the V. & A., as also 
in the monuments so common in 
country churches, where the costumed 
effigies, the pathetic rows of alabaster 
boys and girls charm us into over- 
looking the clumsiness of the architec- 
tural setting. 
_The same mixture of attractive asso- 
ciations with lack of plastic organisa- 


tion is to be seen in the large-scale 
portraits executed by the second-rate 
Flemings who monopolised this branch 
of art. A young woman is portrayed in 
a stiff white dress; everything about her 
is graceless except the hand, which 
Ophelia-like scatters wild pansies. And 
Sir Thomas Lee, aged forty-three, 
chooses to be painted full length in a 
mountainous Irish landscape, naked 
except for some weapons and a white 
shift embroidered all over with flowers. 

The goldsmiths and embroiderers, on 
the other hand, combine all the richness 
of Elizabethan imagination with a most 
subtle sense of design. The Museum 
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An Unknown Youth leaning Nicholas 
against a tree among roses Hilliard 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
Lady in Masque Costume Isaac Oliver 


shows cups and dishes by London 
craftsmen, among them _ Richard 
Hilliard, the painter’s father, and em- 
broideries in a great variety of materials, 
including some small marvels of colour, 
design and fantasy. But undoubtedly 
the greatest of Elizabethan artists was 
that painter who, within the narrow 
limits of a two-inch oval, portrayed so 
many of his great contemporaries. 

Nicholas Hilliard learnt his craft from 
Holbein and Diirer, yet he achieved, in 
a time when our tradition of paint- 
ing was in complete decay, 
a peculiarly English style. 
He had his full share of poetic 
feeling, and he also under- 
stood how to make each of 
his pictures a formal unity. 
Made to be worn like jewels, 
these portraits have, like 
jewels, great value in a little 
body. They express at once 
the quintessential permanence 
of a personality and its most 
transitory graces; hair lifts as 
though stirred by the wind, 
the roses which twine about 
the young man in love com- 
bine a strong linear pattern 
with a most tender feeling 
for the growth and blooming 
of the plant. 

Hilliard presents his people 
with direct humanity; they 
face us~ and look  speak- 
ingly into our eyes. With 
Oliver, only ten or twenty 
years younger, there is a 
Jacobean obliquity, affinities 
not with Falstaff but with 
the creations of Donne and 
Webster. Though he is often 
obliged to comply with it, the 
fashion for full-face is not to 
his liking, and several of his 
sitters (notably his wife and 
son, whose poses he could 
choose himself) look at us | 
sideways over their shoulders ~~ 
or are seen, like Anne of 
Denmark, in a self-conscious, 


Portrait of a young man, 
said to be Sir Philip Sidney 


uncommunicative profile. 

The great stylistic difference between 
master and pupil, the Englishness of 
Hilliard and Oliver’s Flemish cosmo- 
politanism, appears most obviously in 
their drawings. Hilliard creates his 
Lady in Court Costume entirely by ex- 
pressive line, while Oliver’s drawings 
have the chiaroscuro, and also the dia- 
gonal movement of the continental 
baroque. 

Oliver at his best, as in the two 
little girls holding, one a pink, the other 
an apple, is astonishingly complete. 
His unfinished portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth is unrivalled as a record of her 
personality; while Hilliard, holder for 
years of the office of court limner, 
repeated a stereotyped face and gave 
most of his skill to the presenting of 
its ever-changing setting of lace and 
jewels, the younger painter bas set down 
the Queen’s hollow-eyed and ageing 
self. But in general his portraits have 
less strength than Hilliard’s; some, for 
instance the Essex, are displeasingly 
sleek, a tendency which he carried to 
extremes in his nauseating Head of 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Isaac Oliver 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Self Portrait Nicholas Hilliard 


Christ. Oliver also lacks Hilliard’s 
exuberant fancy, the evocative flutter 
of his forms; how skilful, yet how 
commonplace, the trees and plants of 
the so-called ‘‘Sidney,’’ compared with 
those of Hilliard’s young man among 
the roses! 

Besides their intrinsic loveliness, 
these miniatures show’ us 
the faces, whether named or 
unnamed all vividly personal, 
of men and women from a 
tremendous epoch. Among 
these none is more fascin- 
ating than Hilliard’s Earl of 
Southampton (painted in 1594, 
just at the time of the Son- 
nets), looking very intelligent 
and very spoilt, with a long, 
beautifully groomed tress of 
hair falling over one shoulder. 

In the brilliantly lit octagon 
at the V. & A. the Eliza- 
bethan age grows alive to 
the eye. Too often we study 
Spenser (a poet who was most 
lovingly aware of painting) 
and Byrd and Dowland (who 
excelled in producing pic- 
torial effects in music) against 
a background that is either 
blank or else scantily dressed 
with a few mouldy museum 
pieces. It is good to be able 
to see the contemporaries of 
Shakespeare: these men who 
so thoroughly enjoyed the 
fact that their heads grew hair, 
who wore such sensuous and 
gorgeous clothing and liked to 
eat from a table covered with 
embroideries of hunting or of 
flowers and beasts. They lived 
with a full awareness through 
all their senses; it is good 
to be able to re-experience 
their relish with ours. 
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OPEN CITY (Roberto Rosselini). Minerva 
Films 
FRIEDA (Basil Dearden). Ealing 


THE LOVES OF JOANNA GODDEN 
(Charles Frend). Ealing 


THE UPTURNED GLASS (Lawrence Hun- 
tington), Sidney Box 
THEY MADE ME A FUGITIVE (Alberto 
Cavalcanti), Alliance 


STALLION ROAD (James V. Kern). Warner 


THE EGG AND I (Chester Erskine). Univer- 
sal International 


THE PERILS OF PAULINE (George Mar- 
shail). Paramount 


HENRY V (Laurence Olivier). Two Cities 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE (Serge Eisenstein), 
Art Film Studio. 


Reviewed by John Trumper 


ND THIS, I THOUGHT, A BUMPER MONTH 

for British films. No fewer than four 

of them: the political, the pastoral, the 
paranoiac and the picaresque. All of them 
promising much, and much publicised. Yet 
here we have a film, till now, only a whisper, 
a name, a still in some faded magazine, 
knocking the lot of them neatly into a cocked 
hat. And at the same time making us all feel 
pretty small and rather silly. 

Open City leaves an emotional impact so 
immediate and so enormous that any critical 
approach seems at first to be merely petty- 
fogging and out of place. For this is a work 
not so much of art as of anger, emotion seized 
and enlarged by minds still wrestling with it, 
rather than recollected and distilled in tran- 
quillity. Thus the enemy, in the light of so 
close a suffering, takes on the nightmare shape 
of some foul and insidious disease. Against 
the two partisans, the priest, the kids, the 
widow in love, are set the actress corrupted 
with drugs, the lesbian Gestapo agent, the 
sadist and the torture chamber. And yet, for 
all its numbing horrors, how much more con- 
vincing is this portrait of evil than the natty 
jackboots of the Hollywood cycle, now 
mercifully spent and forgotten. For here, 
above all else, we have the positive qualities 
of humour and humanity that distinguish the 
sincere from the bombastic. 

It is the people we remember, not the pic- 
tures. The film was obviously produced under 
the most adverse conditions: the camera 
wobbles, the sound wavers, the lighting is 
never more than adequate, the music at its 
most dramatic strangely echoes an old dance 
tune called Whispering, and finally the whole 
thing has been flung together in a rapturous 
disregard for some of the crudest demands of 
syntax. But the people live, and continue to 
live long after their faces are gone and their 
voices silent. If there is a case to be made for 
the scope and responsibilities of the actor in 
films, then here is a forceful instance to be 
quoted in his favour: deprived of the technical 
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aids so often thought essential to his best work, 
here he triumphs, with no more assistance 
than the terse fury of his script and the single- 
minded enthusiasm of the director. Anna 
Magnani has already earned American acclaim 
for her widow; but the priest of Aldo Fabrizi, 
the small boy of Vito Annichiarico and the 
partisan of Marcello Pagliero (with a face and 
manner strangely reminiscent of Gabin) are 
no less remarkable in their depth and breadth. 
On the German side, Harry Feist and Giovanna 
Galletti are perhaps inclined towards caricature, 
but distortion at close quarters can be readily 
forgiven under the film’s peculiar circum- 
stances of time and place. 

Above all else, it is for its salutary blow at 
cold complacency and petty bickering that the 
film is chiefly to be commended. Even in its 
fiercest colouring of savagery, there lies a 
question too bitter to be easily digested but 
none the less valid in its urgency: can we 
recognise evil by a flag and a bad man by his 
birthplace, for was not Fascism an Italian 
baby? And is it perhaps a fair comment on 
the nature of our time that this, the most 
moving and the most convincing of all first- 
hand accounts of German occupation, should 
paint Satan as insane, as a worm in the flesh 
and a brain riddled with cancer? 

The most important of the British films, 
Frieda, concerns itself with another aspect of 
the same problem. But fundamentally it is 
a study, not of the German mind, but of the 
English. There is nothing complex in the 
character of Frieda herself: she is quite simply 
a girl desperately in love; but she happens to 
be German, and it is the impact of this coin- 
cidence upon the pride and prejudice of Eng- 
lish life that gives the film its theme. Indeed, 
the ebb and flow in its argument is so fas- 
cinating to follow that it is not until after the 
end that we realise, besides, how superbly 
directed a film we have seen. Basil Dearden 
has shaped the first half of his story with a 
dramatic visual urgency equal, if not superior 
to that which informed the best sequences of 
his Captive Heart. It is only in the latter 
stages of its plot that the film betrays its 
theatrical origin, but even here the direction 
is so sure in its timing that an excess of dialogue 
can be overlooked. Acting, photography and 
editing all serve brilliantly to further the 
director’s ends, and the result is a film con- 
sistently absorbing. 

More, I regret, than can be said for the other 
piece from Ealing, The Loves of Joanna Godden. 
A comparison between the two might serve to 
illustrate the old saw that good intentions are 
not enough. A solid, worthy, earnest, earthy 
piece Joanna, not without its moments of 
charm and interest. The bird-song haunts 
these town-drowned ears; the slow flat horizons 
of sea and furrow soothe these city-sickened 
eyes: there’s a feeling here for landscape mood 
and seasonal change. But there the enchant- 
ment ends. If the relationship between man 
and his crops, his seasons, his livestock, rings 
true, how falsely drawn appears the tedious 
byplay between one human and another! 
Nicely photographed, painstakingly acted, 
Joanna and her loves come and go, leaving 
behind them a breath of fresh air, a whisper of 
leaves, and a music from Vaughan Williams 
worthy of richer soil. 


At least, however, there was freshness in the 
film’s elements: with The Upturned Glass, we 
return to well-trodden paths, Bosh for the 
box-office and masochism for the masses! 
Here is the mixture as before, the utter lack of 
humour, the neurotic central figure, the 
clinical self-analysis, the piano-playing, the 
flashbacks, the whole slick bag of tricks 
tumbled out with the usual clockwork effi- 
ciency; though here for once, thank heaven, we 
are spared the nauseating orgies of physical 
hurt that were so dotingly developed in The 
Brothers (grim poetic tragedy, my sainted 
Aunty Dilys!) and The Man Within. In its 
narration of the events immediately sur- 
rounding the murder that forms its pivot, the 
film achieves no small measure of tension: 
if it had been content to remain a simple 
thriller, it might have been other than the 
yammering gasbag it is. 

In They Made Me a Fugitive, on the other 
hand, we have a brave attempt with many 
moments of brilliance: among these I rzmember 
fondly the use of that ectoplasmic old Road 
Safety poster of the staring widow to serve 
strictly melodramatic ends. At its best, the 
film moves merrily along, decorating its out- 
bursts of violence with a nice sense of visual 
excitement and a nice line in satirical wise- 
crack. But alas, it sags badly between its 
dramatic peaks; the acting in the minor parts, 
Maurice Denham’s delightful dipsomaniac 
excepted, is stiff to a degree; and eyes too fixed 
on the American model are sometimes blind 
to the need for a specifically native satire. 
With a wave of crime and vice still raging, 
however, Cavalcanti must be congratulated on 
attempting so urgent a theme and urged to 
free-lance indefinitely if it will maintain this 
vast improvement in his work. 

And the American batch? First, Stallion 
Road, another thoroughbred from the Holly- 
wood stable, by cliché out of sobstuff. This 
interminable little charade, half crack half 
creak half crassitude, only earns mention by 
virtue of its source. There was a time when 
Warners were a byword for enterprise and 
integrity. Their best films displayed a strength 
of character that has been strangely lacking 
these last few years. Stallion Road is but one 
in a long series of pretentious prinkings: how 
much longer is its corner of Leicester Square 
to remain a mere close-flung outpost of 
Empire? More dollars gone west on The F 
and I, a film moderately amusing but littered 
with clichés of dialogue and situation that do 
much to rob it of its pungency: slickness used 
to be considered the prerogative of the American 
cinema, but here we find comedy blunted and 
enervated by a slowness and lack of rhythm 
formerly associated exclusively with the home 
product. As for The Perils of Pauline, my 
dear, the noise! and the people! 

Two timely revivals: at the Palace, replacing 
within its far from wooden O a dreary series of 
second-rate operettas with the vasty fields of 
France, Henry V returns once more to ravish 
us with its feast of words, colour, music, and 
most important, with its first class film-making, 
and to tempt us with tantalising hopes of the 
Hamlet that is yet to be. And at the tiny 
Everyman for a short week, Ivan the Terrible 
reared its vast head to remind us of the 
genius of its creator. 


- Theatre 


A Real Waste 


PICCADILLY: The Voice of the Turtle by 
John Van Druten 


MERCURY: I Said to Myself by Florida 
Scott-Maxwell 


WYNDHAM’S: Deep Are the Roots by 
Arnaud d’ Usseau and James Gow 


Reviewed by John Sommerfield 


LAYS KEEP BEING PRODUCED. EVERY WEEK 

some new shows begin, and every one of 

them has meant a lot of work—a struggle 
to get the play written and accepted, and then 
producer, actors and stage technicians struggle 
to make a performance from it... There’s 
the first night. Sometimes it’s even a success 
and the play runs for a long time. But some 
of the plays I’ve seen this month have been 
taken off already. It’s a waste of time to write 
about them. The real waste was the thought, 
the talent, the work that went into their pro- 
duction. There’s plenty of talent about, on 
the acting and the production side, in the play- 
wright’s skill of dialogue and story construc- 
tion. It’s all used for so little. 

A fair example of this waste is The Voice of 
the Turtle, an American play (though the 
author is English) with an American cast, but 
all the same the very type of the ‘‘ West End’’ 
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play, of those slickly written, blown-up trifles 
about who goes to bed with whom. (In this 
one you see them about to do so on the stage, 
which is something of an innovation for 
people who care for that kind of thing.) The 
play is in one set, and contains two and a half 
characters, whose occasional very amusing 
lines and situations do not amount to any- 
thing like enough material for more than one 
act of a three-act comedy. But there is an 
abundance of talent in the acting and produc- 
tion. Margaret Sullavan, who plays the lead- 
ing part and is on the stage nearly all the time, 
gives a performance that is a brilliant and 
delightful exhibition of technique. She, and 
not the writer, makes the character she repre- 
sents take on an appearance of reality and at 
moments even touch the emotions of the 
audience. But for anyone who cares for the 
theatre it is saddening to see such a brilliant 
and intelligent actress being made to devote 
her gifts to virtuoso work of this kind. I 
would gladly stand in a very long queue to see 
her in a part worthy of her charm and talent. 

I Said to Myself is quite another cup of tea. 
The author had an idea for a new method of 
writing plays, the notion of using several actors 
to represent different aspects of each character; 
the heroine, for instance, is played by three 
people who are all on the stage at the same 
time. 

As a new way of presenting human beings in 
the theatre the idea has possibilities. However, 
quite apart from whether the idea itself is good, 
bad or indifferent, and whether the way in 
which it is exploited is intelligent or the reverse, 
the playwright’s approach to it has been funda- 
mentally wrong. It is quite obvious that the 
real motive of writing this play was the exploita- 
tion of an original approach and method. But 
for any new method or technique of writing 
(or music or painting or any other art form) to 
be valid, it must arise from the artist’s solution 
of the problems of the subject with which he or 
she is concerned. Here, the process has been 
reversed—a subject found for an original form 
instead of a new form devised for a subject 
that demands it. 

Then the method itself has not been ex- 
ploited either seriously or even consistently. 
It derives from the findings of psycho-analysis. 
Florida Scott-Maxwell is, I understand, a 
psychologist. An Adlerian psychologist, I 
should judge from this play. I cannot take 
her to task for basing her interpretation of 
human actions on a theory with which I do 
not agree and of which my knowledge is not 
sufficient to conduct a public argument. None 
the less, I would say that the way in which her 
characters are split is consistent neither with 
the facts of their conduct nor the formal 
demands of her play. 

The heroine has three personalities; Law- 
rence, her husband, and Rose, his girl-friend, 
have two each; and Dick, the obnoxious 
brother-in-law, has only one actor on the stage 
to stick up for him. Dick is represented as a 
typical one-idea-ed person (we’ll discuss the 
idea later), yet his reaction to Rose’s other 
and libidinous self shows very clearly that he 
has another idea too, the same idea as Rose’s 
alter ego. I’m not saying it’s a bad idea, but 
why isn’t Dick represented by another actor 
to play this side of his character? The same 


question can be asked about the disparity 
between the heroine’s three characters and 
those of the others. 

Finally, the story to which all this is fitted is 
entirely trivial and inconsistent itself. It hesi- 
tates between a feeble and uninteresting 
triangular situation—wife loves husband, thinks 
it’s all washed-up because of girl-friend, 
emotional scene, reconciliation and their rela- 
tionship is more REAL than it was before— 
and a pretentious attempt at a satirical theme. 
Dick, admirably and solely played by Donald 
Houston, is the embodiment of all those 
mythological planners and evil bureaucrats 
that buzz in the bonnets of Tory newspaper 
leader writers. The part is written as old- 
fashioned farce. The writer’s own prejudices 
and confusions have resulted in that classical 
bloomer, to intend satire and produce low 
comedy. 

It is not the play’s trivial plot and shallow 
characterisation that make it worth discussing. 
The important and interesting thing about it 
is that it does represent an attempt to get 
away from that West End convention of 
naturalism in the drawing room, which cer- 
tainly isn’t naturalistic anyhow and whose 
drawing rooms never existed. 

Incidentally, the play’s method presents 
considerable problems to the producer, which 
are hard to solve on any stage, and especially 
on a tiny one like that of the Mercury. In the 
circumstances they have been solved fairly well. 
And the actors do as well as can be expected 
with the material at their disposal. There are 
no brilliant performances, but no bad ones 
either. Sebastian Shaw is too intelligent an 
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actor to be able to take his part very seriously; 
no basis exists upon which he can be expected 
to show his real powers. 

In Deep are the Roots we are back to the 
drawing room, an American one again, this 
time in the deep South. But the goings-on 
within those three walls are very different. 
The setting, the manner of writing and produc- 
tion are as conventional as those of The Voice 
of the Turtle. The difference is that the play is 
about something. It deals, very sincerely and 
sometimes movingly, with the situation created 
by a Negro officer when he goes back to his 
native home after demobilisation. His return 
generates a crisis that exposes the true nature 
of the various white characters with whom he 
has been connected. Most of what is exposed 
is corrupt, unscrupulous and neurotic. Only 
Genevra, the youngest daughter of the rich 
old man in whose household the negro’s mother 
works, shows herself as a person whose human 
values have not been corrupted by her environ- 
ment. 

This play is an exposure and an indictment 
of the abominable effects of the colour bar 
upon both negroes and whites. Its intentions 
are admirable, its story exciting and well con- 
structed. But just because of its virtues it 
must be judged by standards of which it falls 
short. The story progresses, but not its ideas. 
From first to last it never is more than an 
exposure of an abominable social set-up. The 
causes of the set-up are never suggested, and 
there is no feeling that there is a solution to 
the problems it depicts, that anything can be 
done about the state of affairs it condemns. 
True, Alice, the eldest daughter, whose phoney 
“‘liberal’’ attitude to the negroes has been 
stripped from her to reveal that she too is 
dominated by all the lurking neurotic fears 
and hatreds that the others have, in the end 
is brought to see the error of her ways. But 
what then? There is no answer and no sugges- 
tion that there can be an answer. 

In a play or novel situations of this kind 
must, of course, be dealt with as human, not 
political, problems. But none the less they are 
political problems, and to ignore this or to be 
ignorant of it results in a lack of understanding 
of the human situations involved. That is why 
this play has not the importance or the signifi- 
cance it should have. None the less, though 
neither great nor profound, it is certainly well 
worth seeing, and a play for whose serious 
intentions we should be glad. Listening to the 
clapping at the end and looking at the audience 
in the stalls I could not help thinking of the 
success in the U.S.A. of Ben Hecht’s anti- 
British Imperialism play. It is easy to applaud 
exposures of social evils in which one is not 
concerned oneself. . . 

The acting is excellent. Betsy Drake, who 
plays Genevra, a part that could easily be 
mawkish and sentimental, gives a sincere and 
moving performance. Evelyn Ellis, in the 
comparatively small role of the hero’s mother, 
portrays a humble dignity with skill and 
restraint. Only the hero himself is a trifle 
disappointing. He does not give the impres- 
sion of being the remarkable personality that 
he is Supposed to be. The way that his part 
1s written is mainly responsible for this, but 
none the less, more could have been made of 
his lines. 
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It’s Better at Stratford 


THE TRAGICAL HISTORY OF DR. 
FAUSTUS: 

TWELFTH NIGHT: 

RICHARD Il. Produced by Walter Hudd 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. [Frank Mc- 
Mullan’s Production Directed by Ronald 
Giffen 

THE TEMPEST. 
Wright 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Produced 
by Michael Benthal 


Reviewed by John W. Collier 


HE EMERGENCE OF GREAT ACTORS IN THE 

knighthood class is disturbing for critics 

who are thus accustomed to expect out- 
standing individual performance rather than 
steady team work. The lack of star dust at 
Stratford has led some who attended to kick 
up a dust of their own. Others have simply 
remained at home to revel in Metropolitan 
trifles. Yet the eight productions that have so 
far been presented leave us with the impression 
of consistently high standards, to which pro- 
ducers, actors, designers and musicians have 
all contributed. 


Produced by Norman 


One of the noteworthy features this year 
has been the contribution of Walter Hudd as 
actor and, predominantly, as producer. His 
Dr. Faustus, revived from last year, has proved 
one of the most popular of the plays. It has 
a warm, satisfying effect with Good Angel, 
Bad Angel and grotesques so devised as to 
give the whole a stained glass quality 
and the impression of a highly organised 
morality. 


The peculiarly taut acting of Robert Harris 
is well suited to the part of Faustus and he is 
able to make enough of the purple passages 
without bringing the play to a stop. Honours 
must be reserved, too, for Paul Scofield’s 
Mephistophilis. This is a devil without a tune. 
He lacks the superficially sinister but creates 
something really evil. Here, we feel, producer 
and actor have collaborated in a fine piece of 
restraint and characterisation. 


Twelfth Night is produced in a mood of per- 
vading melancholy and an Elizabethan pre- 
occupation with status. Thus the largesse of 
incongruity and clowning to which we have 
been accustomed is missing and the revels are 
of an Illyrian rather than of an Elephant and 
Castle calibre. Walter Hudd himself plays a 


distinctive and cerebral Malvolio and Beatrix 
Lehmann as Viola proves that there is no such 
thing as miscasting where good acting has rein. 
Paul Scofield, again, is effective as a bewildered 
Sir Andrew. The producer intended** to strip 
off the barnacles’’ from the play and he has 
certainly achieved it in this fresh and attractive 
production. 


Probably the most successful production of 
an important season has been Richard II. 
Here again, in spite of a fine performance by 
Robert Harris as Richard—dignified, restrained, 
poetic, the virtue of the piece lies in the collec- 
tive effort. The well-directed team work brings 
out the full flavour of feudal chicanery and its 
gage-throwing propensities. It is a period 
piece in the authentic meaning of the term, 
where the tragedy of a king is seen as the 
tragedy of a nation. 


These, then, are three productions that help 
to stamp the whole season with the mark of 
quality and indicate more than the normal 
competance with which we have always asso- 
ciated Walter Hudd’s work. 


Measure for Measure, carried over from last 
year and re-directed by Ronald Giffen, is by 
now out of the repertoire. But it is worth 
recording how interesting a production it 
proved to be. The sex motif was there, of 
course, but as a descant there was always the 
problem of power. It is never a comedy in 
anything but a technical, ‘*happy-ending’’ 
sense, and here considerable depth is added to 
its sombre, sadistic quality. It is impossible 
here to give all the honours that are due since 
there was so much to praise, but it is note- 
worthy that Beatrix Lehmann as a stark 
Isabella propelled the play along as no pretty 
young minx could hope to do. 


Last year The Tempest was one of the least 
successful of the Festival plays, but this year’s 
version by Norman Wright should easily hold 
its own. A realistic, non-Shakespearean storm 
begins the masque, but after this the diverse 
elements of the play are merged in a tran- 
quility that makes for both flatness and 
credibility. One or two focal points are miss- 
ing. John Blatchley’s Caliban makes us 
question his parentage. A witch such as 
Sycorax would have borne a more revolting 
offspring. His best moment is when producer 
and musician turn his ban, ban, Caliban into 
primitive rhythm. Robert Harris sheds his 
usual intensity and radiates benevolence as 
Prospero. There is no barnstorming but the 
poetry is, of course, beautifully spoken. The 
general effect of the production is a pleasing 
one, though on a level plane where neither 
great depth nor the lilt of magic excites us. 


The latest addition to the repertoire is The 
Merchant of Venice, produced as a sort of 
fantasia of the self-conscious by Michael 
Benthal. The hand of the choreographer is 
evident in a production which evokes applause 
at curtain-rise for its opulent colour and 
groupings. The whole thing is inventive in a 
balletic idiom which may not be Shakespeare 
but which is certainly more entertaining than 
a pedestrian realism which cannot account for 
the pantomime element indubitably inserted by 
Sa eeP Ee himself as jam for the Essex 
pill. 


{t is a predominantly visual production remind- 
ing us of an orate, Florentine table-top— 
much better than the crayon drawings of The 
Merchant habitually produced at school! 

It has not been possible in this short compass 
to itemise credits to all those who have con- 
tributed to the staging. But the décor of Riette 
Sturge-Moore (Faustus and Twelfth Night), Hal 
Burton (Richard If), Paul Shelving (The 
Tempest), Otis Riggs (Measure for Measure) 
and of Sophie Fedorovitch (Merchant of 
Venice) has in every case been exceedingly apt, 
with neither ostentation nor shoddiness. The 
one exception, perhaps, is The Merchant of 
Venice, where ‘‘colour goes home to the eyes’’ 
in merited extravagance. 

Finally, we -would insist, if patience is 
exercised some brilliant young actors will 
emerge from the Stratford team. This is the 
sound way of evolving ‘‘stars.’” In the mean- 
time they grace a national festival that has had 
too little national recognition. 


WOODEN STARS 


The story of the Lanchester Marionettes, 
in photographs by 
DOUGLAS FISHER 


Waldo and Muriel Lanchester have 
led the modern renaissance of English 
puppetry, and the Lanchester Marion- 
ette Theatre has appeared at the 
International Exhibition in Paris and 
by command at Buckingham Palace. 
C.E.M.A.—now the Arts Council of 
Great Britain—have sponsored the 
Lanchester Tours since 1943, the date 
when Douglas Fisher started taking 
the photographs which fill this fas- 
cinating book. 
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Some Novels to Read 


DELTA WEDDING by Eudora Welty. John 
Lane, The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d. 


SLAVES OF SOLITUDE by Patrick Hamilton. 
Constable, 9s. 6d. 


THE SNOB by Jack Overhill. Pilot Press, 
10s. 6d. 


THE SONG IN THE GREEN THORN 
TREE by James Barke. Collins, 10s. 6d. 


CASTLE IN DENMARK by Janet Diebold. 
Pilot Press, 8s. 6d. 


THE MORE WE ARE TOGETHER by 
Denys Val Baker. Sampson Low, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Arnold Rattenbury 


ROM HER TWO BOOKS OF SHORT STORIES— 
Fi not from the fantastic Robber Bride- 

groom—we have known Eudora Welty for 
a talented technician and as someone sensitive 
to the commonplace moods of apparently 
commonplace people of all classes. She was 
concerned with such minutiae as catalogues of 
sound, of smell, of private associations, atten- 
tive to prose rhythms and the sound of words, 
very much of a Mansfield, but not so despicable 
for being second-best, and interesting anyway 
for being an American twenty years later. 
All the concern with detail and the technical 
proficiency which characterise such intro- 
spective, middle-class writing at its best are 
present in Delta Wedding. Itis all, strangely, 
a terrible bloomer, a bag of sound and wind 
and catalogues and tricks so confused and 
confusing that more practised reviewers have 
dubbed it ‘‘feminine’’ and got on with the 
next book quick. 

I would leave it at that if it weren’t for her 
subject—an old Southern family, their inter- 
relations, their relations to the folk in the 
village and ‘‘beyond’’—her subject yes, and 
what possible reason she could have had in 
choosing it? Pushing aside the convolvulus 
technique, you find an ‘‘Uncle George’” who 
is ‘‘somehow’’ greater than the others because 
first of all he stopped two ‘‘niggers’’ murder- 
ing each other and then married a girl from 
‘*outside.’’ You also find the villagers are all 
depersonalised and that the boy chosen from 
among them by ‘‘Dabney’’ when she marries 
‘*beneath her’’ is an illiterate sadist (but nice, 
of course, like the title and the author’s name 
which rhyme together). 

Presumably Miss Welty was dissatisfied with 
the smaller canvas of her early work and 
decided to write on a larger, social scale. This 
far I am with her. But why the subsequent 
attempt to magnify one half of the chosen 
scene and reduce the other? Why the detailed, 
havering family beside the depersonalised, 
sketchy villagers? A natural predeliction? A 
constitutional weakness of one with her back- 
ground? Partly, perhaps. But I think, rather, 
a constitutional fear: a doubt of her ability to 
handle both classes of character at once. And 
yet, separately, she has handled them with 
easy competence before. 

Patrick Hamilton’s control of the novel as 


a form is greater than that of any other prac- 
tising English novelist. His command of prose 
—its special forms of imagery and its rhythms 
at least—is unequalled as are his powers of 
characterisation. Once more in Slaves of 
Solitude the characters are seen not only 
objectively by their superficials, their quirks 
and foibles, and subjectively at conflict within 
themselves; but in their relationships with each 
other and, truly rare, in their relationship to 
society; and once more, because of this four- 
fold approach to them they have a larger 
measure of reality than those of another 
novelist. For these reasons Mr. Thwaites in 
this book ranks as highly as any previous 
Hamilton brute (say Netta in Hangover 
Square.) 

Hamilton’s more incidental technical mas- 
tery is here too: the imagery, for instance, of 
his opening pages where the great beast (Lon- 
don) hurls out germs (city workers) in its one 
vast daily exhalation (the rush hour); the prose 
rhythms, the curious somnambulist sentences 
which start with a simple clause and gather 
willy-nilly clauses to depend upon each of its 
words rather than centrally on any noun or 
verb—dazed sentences for moments of frustra- 
tion—, the nagging rhymes in the passages 
about Mr. Thwaites. And once again Hamil- 
ton is not afraid to step out of his place as a 
god outside the action and come rumbling into 
it with catalogues of prejudice and opinion. 
Of Thwaites’s death he writes: ‘‘Thus sud- 
denly . . . this cruel, harsh, stupid, incon- 
siderate, unthinking man, this lifelong nagger 
and ragger of servants and old women, this 
confused yet confusing bully and braggart in 
small places, died.’ There’s a sort of bravery 
and opinionatedness about it one doesn’t often 
find these days, and drives home what we have 
known for a long time anyway, that Hamilton 
has a definite and active attitude to the life 
of his times. 


But something is wrong. For all its virtues, 
Slaves of Solitude is too soon forgotten. * 
think the reason for this lies in Hamilton’s 
choice of subject. Itis a story about a boarding 
house, a retreat from the vital areas of move- 
ment of the story’s period (the war); and, 
being honest and objective, it is consequently 
a story of frustration (hence the constant use 
of that dazed sentence). It is, in fact, an 
attempt to write about the life of our times in 
terms of people who are already anachronisms, 
and you cannot do it that way. If you are 
going to follow Miss Roach into her boarding 
house you are inevitably not going to follow 
the growing pride of people outside it and the 
story, equally inevitably, can have no refer- 
ence out beyond its own covers. Not that I 
wish to make a general rule of this. When 
Hamilton wrote Hangover Square the times 
were different. His choice then of a similar 
social retreat was able to make his story of 
mounting frustration almost a parable of the 
Munich Crisis and certainly a general damna- 
tion of Jaissez-faire. 

The pity of it in this case is that one of 
the novelists best equipped to write deeply and 
with breadth of meaning of our times has 
chosen not to do so, much as another, Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, recently chose to write An 
Avenue of Stone. Back of the choice, for it is 
a general one rather than a particular indi- 
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vidual’s, seems to lie a feeling of guilt, some 
mystical assumption that a writer can only 
write of his own class, that the stories available 
to him are therefore class-limited. And yet 
one would have thought that Hamilton’s pub 
trilogy, Twenty Thousand Streets under the Sky, 
with its quite different kind of character, would 
make nonsense of such an assumption and 
that a man who could realise as unlikely a 
person as Mr. Thwaites might realise anyone. 
I am not asking for stories of the working class, 
but I am asking for stories which are not 
limited to the tag-ends of the middle class, 
stories which can reach out beyond themselves 
to the life we still must lead when we put them 
down. 

The Snob is a piece of that life. It tells of a 
bootmaker’s son (‘‘snob’’ is the trade name 
here) from his schooldays up till his father- 
hood, through the Great War to the beginning 
of the World War, working for others at first 
but finally setting up on his own, and in little 
—for it has no pretensions—it has all the true 
literary virtues. It is bawdy and sentimental 
and rich in anecdote and crude and thoughtful 
and comic and troubling; and all these moods 
in it are sensibly juxtaposed. There is no 
artifice and no other pattern to the book than 
this and what its story gives, the story of a man 
with ordinary appetites and the extraordinary 
interest of any definite personality met for the 
first time. It is proud, plain stuff. 

James Barke’s second novel of four about 
the life of Robert Burns also has the true 
virtues though it has them more deliberately 
and is, as any piece of historical reconstruction 
must be, more deliberately contrived, its pat- 
terning more apparent. The story covers 
the Highland Mary period, the writing of **To 
a Mouse,’’ ‘‘Holy Willie’’ and eventually the 
publication of Burns’s first volume. I am not 
fit to speak of its accuracy, but a mountain of 
research must have gone to its making (there 
are Only four fictional characters in over a hun- 
dred) and the end result is the liveliest piece of 
historical writing I have read in years. It is at 
the same time a good novel, for its characters, 
even the lesser ones, fling about between its 
pages like human beings. 

Somewhere between these two extremes in 
the month’s novels comes Janet Diebold’s 
Castle in Denmark—nothing very special, a 
simple love story with a simple villain, but 
written carefully and with an attention (rare 
in current American novels) to the precise 
meanings of words and the possible uses of a 
calm, unaffected prose. More importantly, for 
all its nightmare settings, it is written with 
sincerity and honesty of observation which 
give it richness of implication and a reference 
out to the less fantastic life men lead beyond 
the limits of its own two covers. 

The More We are Together would be funny 
if its author showed either wit or a sense of 
humour. As it is, a maladroit story—about a 
group of intellectuals living in communal 
isolation (how did the Communist get there?)— 
has the ‘‘snappy catch answers’? common to 
this sort of thing come trundling out lightly 
as elephants; and those of its situations which 
might have made for a broad, masculine 
humour are described in fitful, narrow giggles 
of prose. The whole thing, in fact, is girlish, 
and tedious. 


Microphone Drama 


THE DARK TOWER and Other Broadcast 
Plays, by Louis MacNeice. Faber and Faber, 
8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Randall Swingler 


T HAS TAKEN A LONG TIME FOR RADIO TO 
begin to develop an art-form of its own, 
or for writers and radio-producers to turn 
their attention to exploiting the characteristic 
properties of the medium. By which I mean, 
exploring the positive advantages to be got out 
of the technique, rather than regarding radio 
presentation as a necessary restriction of the 
effect of theatrical plays or concert programmes, 


It is natural that poets, who concentrate 
upon words and the effect of spoken words, 
and therefore have not yet found themselves 
happy in the contemporary theatre, should be 
attracted to radio, both for the audience 
which they are desperately seeking, and be- 
cause, as Louis MacNeice says in his intro- 
duction, ‘‘here and here alone can one listen 
to calculated speech divorced from all visual 
supports and interferences.”’ 


Besides his ambitious and original parable 
play, MacNeice has included a dramatisation 
of a Russian folk tale, a short ‘‘straight’’ 
character play about Chekhov, and two radio 
diversions on the March Hare for All Fools’ 
Day. Apart from the Chekhov play and the 
Russian folk tale, which are excellent in a more 
accepted mode, the general impression given - 
by these scripts is that the poet has been over- 
ruled by the technician. This may be partly 
due to the fact that they were all written before 
the introduction of the Third Programme, and 
the writer was perpetually inhibited by the 
requirement at all times to provide ‘‘enter- 
tainment’’ at the lowest level. 


The Dark Tower, an authentic modern 
morality, presenting an universal conflict of 
individual life, is conceived and constructed 
with an admirable simplicity. But the diction, 
the emotional temperature, never rises above 
the norm even in the scenes such as the 
Forest and the Desert, where it should and 
must. Possibly the writer relied too much on 
atmospheric effects of music. 


Shapes of dust and fancy! Unreal voices! 

But where is the voice that launched me on my 
road? 

Where is the shape the first that I remember? 

Why doesn’t she appear—even in fancy? 

It is the least she could—Mother, where are 
you? 


Surely at the climax of his despair, Roland 
might give utterance to something a little more 
intense and passionate than this. But there 
is hardly a line of poetry in the script, though 
the conception is itself undeniably poetical. 
It is this flatness of speech, this inability to 
rise to the height of the tension created, which 
leaves a sense of disappointment and futility 
at the finish, and not the lack of a cut-and- 
dried *‘solution.’’ The whole drama has been 
reduced to the level of a boy scout undergoing 
an initiation test. 


_The other pieces, which are whimsical, 
light-heartedly satirical, give a possible clue 


to Louis MacNeice’s real bent in this medium, 
just as his lyric poetry leans rather to the 
ingenious and decorative, than the intense 
and introspective. 


Nevertheless The Dark Tower is very well 
worth reading and studying for its method of 
dealing with the medium of radio presentation, 
a medium which looks like becoming in- 
creasingly important not only to poets but to 
all writers, as other outlets dwindle and the 
fount of print dries up. 


Mr. Powys 
Enthuses Again 


DOSTOIEVSKY, by J. C. Powys. John Lane, 
Ts. 6d. 


Reviewed by Tony Adams 


R. POWYS SETS OUT, IN THIS OVERWEENING 

and badly organised little book, to prove 

that Dostoievsky is the Greatest of all 
Novelists. Exuberant inverted commas and 
effusive italics testify extravagantly to his en- 
thusiasm, but one feels that the author is 
whistling in the dark: his over-strained meta- 
phors serve rather to reinforce his own opinions 
than to convince others. Nor is his argument 
helped by such sentences as: 

Four of the novels stand out in emphatic 
relief among the rest and are universally 
accepted as containing the massed dive 
bombers of his demon’s genius and the com- 
plete arsenal of his cataclysmic ideas. 
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Not that Dostoievsky needs such uncritical 
partisanship. Where Mr. Powys goes wrong 
is in imagining that literary work can be 
analysed quantitively and that critics should 
argue about their “‘favourites’’ like small boys 
with glass alleys. True, he starts an interesting 
hare or two, for instance in the chapter on 
**The Play Instinct.’? This instinct, which, 
we are told, Dostdievsky possesses in full 
measure, ‘‘is a certain welling up from the 
depths of our being of a magnetic energy, or 
vital sap, or if you prefer, of a seminal force;’’ 
it is “‘in its inherent nature neither good nor 
evil; but it can fill to over-flowing with its 
living quicksilver any single one of all our 
neurotic pipe lines.’? This is a transposition 
into metaphor of Caudwell’s analysis of the 
creative dynamism of all art; the tension 
caused by man’s instincts breaking through the 
social crust formed by the accumulated culture 
of any period. 

Mr. Powys might more usefully haveexamined 
the accumulated culture of Dostoievsky’s 
day (and in particular that of Russia) and 
studied the way in which Dostoievsky gave new 
form to the conflict between man’s instincts 
and the ‘‘social crust.’’ Instead, he abstracts 
certain aspects of Dostoievsky’s character and 
work, and substitutes a hodge podge of personal 
feeling for literary criticism. 


Hero of the New Europe 


THERE IS A SPIRIT IN 
Memoir of Frank Thompson. 


Reviewed by Peter Wright 


N JUNE 1944, AT LITAKOVO, MAJOR FRANK 

Thompson was tried, together with a number 

of other prisoners, mostly Bulgarians, by a 
Bulgarian military court. His crime was that 
he had fought with the Bulgarian partisans 
against the fascist regime. When asked his 
political opinions, he said: 

I am a Communist . . . I came because this 
war is something very much deeper than a 
struggle of nation against nation. The 
greatest thing in the world now is the struggle 
of Anti-Fascism against Fascism. 


This clear and simple statement of a political 
faith meant far more than rigid adherence to a 
political doctrine, or disciplined obedience to a 
party. This memoir, prepared by Frank’s 
mother and brother from letters and diaries 
and a few of his poems, reflects the development 
of an unusually rich personality, of an excep- 
tionally gifted mind. Frank came to be a 
Communist not only because he was convinced 
that socialism alone could abolish exploitation, 
injustice and war, but because he saw in it the 
sole possibility for the liberation of the mind 
and of man’s creative faculties. 

The liberalism of his home atmosphere and 
the intellectual background of home, Win- 
chester and Oxford, played a big part in Frank’s 
later development, but their chief importance 
was to open the gate to the riches of history and 
the classics. Already, however, while still at 
school, Frank’s mind was looking for new 
fields to explore, and he began to learn Russian, 
and later modern Greek, and a number of 
other European languages. 


EUROPE. A 
Gollancz, 15s. 


There is a significant passage concerning his 
schooldays, in a letter written in 1943: 


The culture one imbibed at Winchester was 
too nostalgic. Amid those old buildings and 
under those graceful lime-trees it was easy to 
give one’s heart to the Middle Ages and 
believe that the world had lost its manhood 
along with Abelard. One fell in Jove with 
the beauty of the past, and there was no 
dialectician there to explain that the chief 
glory of the past was its triumph over the age 
that came before it; ... 


By the tirne he wrote this he had read widely 
in European literature, particularly in French 
and Russian, and had overcome the mood, a 
year earlier, in which he had written: ‘‘My 
bloodstream is still all Winchester and Horace 
and Browning and a tinge of Lytton Strachey.”’ 
More and more, culture was for him becoming 
an integral part of life, not the barren privilege 
of the cloistered scholar; in his own words, 
“Culture is simply another word for ex- 
perience.’’ It was about this time that he read 
Caudwell’s Studies in a Dying Culture, and was 
clearly delighted to find such a brilliant ex- 
position of the conclusions towards which he 
had himself been moving. He writes: 


What an excellent and what a lucid book! 
It makes one realise what a tragic loss Caud- 
well was. For him and Cornford I’d trade 
a dozen Audens and Isherwoods, for all their 
virtuosity. And of those two the greatest is 
Caudwell, for he had a clarity of vision that 
would have made him a force in Europe and 
in the whole world. 
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For Frank, as for Cornford, Caudwell, 
Ralph Fox and other young Communist in- 
tellectuals of the last decade, the problem was 
to bring literature back into contact with the 
people. This could only be achieved if the 
writers themselves lived in the same world as 
the people. Of the novel he says: ‘‘I don’t 
think it will ever be possible again to write 
great novels that are as remote from the wider 
world as Jane Austen’s or Hardy’s’’; and of 
some of the younger Soviet poets: 

Can they bridge the gulf between the poet 
and the public? Can they make poetry once 
more the interest and the property of ordinary 
people? Until they do—until someone does 
—poetry the world over will remain what it 
is now—as minor-key and self-conscious as 
classical poetry in the time of Ausonius. 

Without finding a direct answer to such 
specific questions, he believed that from the 
great struggle in which the world was engaged 
creative work was emerging. After reading 
Ehrenburg’s The Fall of Paris and Aragon’s 
Créve-Coeur he wrote: 

Painfully, but surely, from the dialectical 
interlocking of humanity and inhumanity, 
great art is being born. I doubt if any birth 
was ever more costly... 

Nor had he any doubt of the future of man’s 
creative genius, or in what soil it could flourish: 

The truth is quite simple. Until we are 
conscious shapers of our own destiny there 
can be no balanced, coherent goodness or 
beauty... Think only of the Balkans and 
of the beauty, gaiety and courage which their 
peoples have preserved through the last 600 
years—years which have brought them little 
else but poverty, oppression and fratricide! 
When men like these have mastered their own 
fates there won’t be time for discussing 
“*what is beauty?’’ One will be overwhelmed 
by the abundance of it. 

Frank Thompson left too little of his own 
consciously creative work to enable us to 
estimate his abilities as a writer and poet. He 
himself wrote: 

I can tell by now that I’m never going to 
be anything at all outstanding as a writer. 
My forte, I think, will be writing harnessed to 
some purpose—writing about Slavs, or 
Balkan people, their histories, their lives and 
their civilisation ... But I think, if I live 
to be fifty, I must write just one novel. There 
are one or two people whom I want to flay, 
to roast above my satire until they go black 
and curl up. And there are one or two 
people whom I want to cherish and preserve. 


Whatever his merits as a writer, Frank had an 
essentially creative mind: passionately in- 
terested in the great cultural achievements of 
the past, he was aware that if they were to be 
saved, and their tradition carried on and re- 
newed by future generations, the war must be 
regarded, not as an interlude, ‘‘but as an 
integral part of one’s life.’ In December 1943 
in Cairo, after meeting Partisan leaders from 
the Balkans, he wrote: 

YAeeting them has reminded me forcibly 
that all my waking hours should be devoted 
to one purpose only. We must crush the 
Nazis and build our whole life anew so that 
those that follow us will be able to smile far 
more happily and honestly in the world that 
we all helped to make. 

By his life and death he made a great con- 
tribution to building the world of which he 
dreamed. 
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Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 


OME OF THE RECORDS THIS MONTH PROVIDE 

an interesting comparison between the 

productions on each side of the Atlantic. 
The unquestioned superiority of the full fre- 
quency recording is proved again. The 
English recordings of other companies are 
prepared with sufficient care to do justice to 
the musicians involved, but they still fail short 
of Decca’s excellence. On the other hand, 
American recordings, especially orchestral 
ones, have such a cloudy quality that one 
doubts the existence of the many keen, trained 
gramophone listeners who are said to have 
such a high standard in the United States. 


COLUMBIA LX983-987. 

Concerto in D 

This is a splendid piece of violin playing, in 
a work of which Szigeti has long been an ex- 
ponent. His approach to this serious com- 
position seems sometimes too light and fussy; 
like most of Brahms’ concertos this is essen- 
tially symphonic, and the solo instrument is 
an integral part of the whole. In this recording, 
the essential relationship of the violin to the 
orchestra is sometimes broken. This is perhaps 
the fault of the recording rather than of 
Szigeti or of the Philadelphia Orchestra which 
Ormandy directs very capably. But the thick 
scoring characteristic of the composer demands 
far more clarity than we are given here, where 
the thickness often becomes muddy. Full 
justice is done to the soloist as such, and less 
.o the orchestra and to the music. The last 
side is blank. 


BraAums: Violin 


DECCA K1507-13. 
No. 3 (Eroica) 
The orchestral deficiencies of the recording 

mentioned above are revealed only too clearly 

when compared with this set, made by the 

London Philharmonic Orchestra under Victor 

de Sabata. It comes as a breath of fresh air 

after the murkiness of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, with detail and quality perfectly defined. 

These Beethoven records came too late for 

careful study, and I hope to devote more atten- 

tion next month to this important issue. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony 


H.M.V. D.B.6444. VeRpt: Overture—Sicilian 

Vespers 

This is the first record I have heard of 
Victor de Sabata conducting the Symphony 
Orchestra of the Augusteo, Rome. It is a mere 
trifle, of course, but it aroused an English 
audience to wild enthusiasm at de Sabata’s 
last concert in London, and will be found little 
less exciting on wax. If this orchestra is 
typical of Italian standards, we have still a 
good deal to learn. But with a conductor of 
this calibre, any orchestra will play better 
than it knows. 


DECCA K1582-4. 

(ist Suite) 

Here again we are given something which 
approximates so nearly to what we should 
expect to hear in a first-rate concert hall that 
we wonder what, in these days of rapid tech- 
nical progress, recording experts can find to 
improve upon. The Orchestre de la Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire, which has 
visited London a couple of times since the war, 
is conducted by Charles Miinch, and gives an 
authoritative version of this very French 
music. The players display all the virtuosity 
demanded by Ravel’s brilliant score, and, with 
the special tone quality of a French orchestra— 
particularly in the woodwind—give a perform- 
ance beyond the reach of orchestras from any 
other country. These records should help in 
persuading English listeners of the characteris- 
tic beauty and unique quality of the best 
French music. 


RaveL: Daphnis et Cloé 


H.M.V. D.B.6252-5. 
Miillerin 
This is one of the greatest song cycles ever 

written, and includes many of the finest ex- 

amples of Schubert’s amazing genius, of the 
art which produced melodies having all the 
inevitability of folk music, with the added per- 
fection of style and form. Aksel Schiotz 
who is admirably accompanied by Gerald 

Moore, cannot be said to fail in this exacting 

test; his diction is excellent (he sings in Ger- 

man), his intonation and control both admir- 
able, yet his voice lacks the lyrical, coaxing 
quality which many of the songs demand. 

One has only to think of Richard Tauber 

singing Ungeduld to realise the difference. But 

I am quite prepared for you to disagree with 

me on this point. 


SCHUBERT: Die Schéne 
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had something remarkable about it. 


“| returned to my compartment with the impression that Yugoslavia 

n r cat Where else .... would one expect 
to find in a station waiting-room people dancing their own dances, ora 
singer .. to charm .. a chance traveller from a foreign land?’’— Alan Bush. 
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N almost every community, large or 
small, there is a shop to which everyone 
goes—the local chemist’s. People come 
here for advice, for they know that the 
counsel they will receive and the goods 
they will buy will be of real value. Inside 
the shop hangs a certificate showing that 
the owner is a Member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, a certificate gained only 
after long apprenticeship and strict 
examination. It proves that the chemist 
is a man of attainments, worthy of trust. 

For over 40 years Chemists 

have been recommending 
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Catarrh, Bronchitis, Croup, Hay Fever, etc. 
In short? supply, but worth trying for, 1/3 


CP.44.Q. 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, E.! 


This 
WORD CHART 
gives Astonishing 


New Mastery of 
WORDS and IDEAS 


(DEA AND WORD CHART 
rere rere? 


@RILUIANT 


iT 
SPARKLING 


This absolutely new and wonderfully 
simple Idea and Word Chart is the 
most stimulating aid to quick thinking 
ever devised. It gives the word you 
want—when you want it. It puts words 
and ideas at your finger-tips. It pro- 
vides brilliant word power. New ideas 
spring to your mind. Your imagination 
is stirred by this simple but marvellous 
Chart. It steers your thoughts and 
ideas into those amazing word-channels 
that enable you to make your talks, 
letters, or any use you make of words, 
sparkle with brilliance, charm and 
power. Words and ideas leap into the 
mind—-vitalise the message—grip the 
interest — sway — convince — compel. 
Easy—quick—sure. Send Id. stamp for 
a copy of this truly remarkable Chart. 
It will make your ideas more scintillant, 
your conversation more sparkling, your 
speaking and writing more brilliant. 


GILBERT FRANKAU says: HARTRAMPF'S 
VOCABULARIES seems to me infinitely useful. To 
the amateur writer it should prove absolutely in- 
valuable, while to the professional, like myself, it 
is the best adjunct that | have so far discovered. 
Henceforward, it is not going to leave my desk.”’ 


Send Id. Stamp for this Chart NOW 


Psychology Publishing Co., Ltd. 


(DEPT. OT/HVI8) 


Psychology House, Marple Cheshire 
Rica ERE RENAN 


SENIOR PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


“UNDER THE RED 
DUSTER ” 
Jack Woddis .. . 8s. 6d. 


“I welcome Mr. Woddis’s fair and fac- 
tual book.”— The Observer 


“A most absorbing account.”’— 
Reynolds News 
“A frank, often critical account, for 
seafarers and thc general public.” — 
Times Literary Supplement 


kkk 


Second reprint now ready 


“IT CAN HAPPEN 
AGAIN ” 


Is. 6d. 
A pictorial history of world fascism. 


kk 


NEW LIFE 


The Jewish Pictorial Monthly 
July issue now on sale Is. 0d. 


SENIOR PRESS LIMITED 


37 GRAY’S INN RD., LONDON, W.C.1. 
Telephone: HOLborn 6742 


Only 
JOURNALISTS 


can teach 


JOURNALISM 


That is why the trained journalists of 
the London School of Journalism have 
been so successful in putting so many 
on the right track to writing success. 

These masters of the pen can do the 
Same for you!..... can develop your 
latent ability..... can direct it into the 
proper channels..... tell what you can 
do in journalism—and what you cannot! 

Put yourself in their hands and avoid 
the snags and pitfalls of journalism. The 
London School of Journalism (the only 
School under the patronage of the lead- 
ing newspaper proprietors) will teach 
you ina personal and understanding 
way by post. Its Courses comprise— 
Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays, etc. Also enquire 
about the new Course in English Litera- 
ture specially written for the School by 
L. A. G. Strong. Under the patronage 
of The Rt. Hon. Lord Camrose, Sir 
Frank Newnes, Bt., Sir George Sutton, 
Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E., Sir Ernest 
Benn, Bt., Sir Newman Flower, Dr. C. 
E. M. Joad, M.A., D. Litt. Reduced 
fees. Free Book from O.T., London 
School of Journalism, 57, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. Museum 4574. 


Where are our New 


Panel of Authors and Editors 
Seek New Talent 


men and women of all ages to enter 

the profession of authorship under 
the guidance of a panel of modern suc- 
cessful authors and editors formed to 
encourage and to direct new writers. All 
applicants must possess the urge to write 
and be prepared to devote at least a few 
hours of spare time a week to the suc- 
cessful new methods laid down by the 
panel of Authors and Editors. 


The Panel of Authors 


(1) The Author of 1,000 short stories. 
(2) The Editor of a woman’s magazine. 
(3) A Star Serial Writer. (4) The Author of 
Bessie Bunter. (5) A regular Contributor 
to all the best-selling Juvenile periodicals. 
(6) A Sunday Newspaper Feature Editor. 
(7) A National Daily Sub-Editor. 

The creative instinct is of all things in 
life the most worthy of development and 
expression. There are many folk with the 
gift to see and record life in the routine 
around them, with natures sensitive to the 
humour, pathos and excitement of their 
experience, who with correct guidance 
quickly could be expressing themselves in 
well-paid articles and stories and, perhaps, 
making for themselves a lasting name in 
the world of letters. 


. PPLICATIONS are invited from 


Influence and wealth—No Help 
Humble Education—No Bar 


There is a lesson all would-be writers 
must learn. It has usually only been 
acquired after 1ong, painful experience. 
Now it can be learned quickly by those 
able and willing to profit from the cry- 
stalised experience of successful writers. 


The Need for Direction 


There is to-day a great demand for good 
English fiction of all types. The shortage 
is so great that American fiction is invading 
the English markets. If ever there was 


Write to: 


: Published by FORE PUBLICATIONS Ltd., 28/29 South 
Printed in England at The William Chappell Press, by . White zc 


an opportunity for the new writer, and the 
writer who wishes to expand his field, it is 
here now. 

The old methods of selling stories have 
changed. New publications and periodicals 
are springing up almost week by week. 
There is no reason why everyone with a 
gift for expression and a feeling for words 
cannot almost immediately learn to use that 
gift and be paid handsomely for doing so. 
All that so many writers lack is direction on 
how and where to start, how and where to 
finish, and above all where to sell. No 
ordinary friend can help. Prejudiced 
criticisms are no use. The Fleet Street 
School of Authorship Ltd., has been 
formed by authors who are writing in 
Fleet Street to-day. They have learnt 
their lesson from experience. They know 
that a man must eat as well as write, that 
he must earn while he is learning as indeed 
they did themselves. 


A Source of Income 
The new Course is far more than a 


course to study. It would more properly 


be called a “Course of Income.” From the 
very earliest lessons it must be producing 
saleable work and actually introducing the 
writer to his market. It is the intention 
that the fees for the Course shall be paid 
for by accepted contributions as far as 
possible, special arrangements are available 
for those of limited means whose ability 
justifies them “working their passage’’ to 
success. 


How to Apply 


All who feel that they can be helped by 
this Course, as described, and who feel their 
talent justifies the effort, are requested to 
apply for details of the new plan of writing 
to sell. Those who start now will have 
every opportunity to appear in print this 
year, if they have the necessary drive and 
ambition. The book “The Prospects for 
Authorship” is sent under plain sealed 
cover without obligation. 


THE FLEET STREET SCHOOL 


(DESK F62) 45 CHANCERY LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON W.C.2 


(Stamp for reply postage appreciated) 
The Fleet Street School of Authorship Limited 


Writers 


THE LIFE 
OF AN AUTHOR 


from the Autobiography of 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


HERE is perhaps no career of life so 
"Peseta as that of a successful man of 


letters. The little, unthought of advantages _ 
If you like the © 


are in themselves attractive. 


town, live in the town, and do your work | 


there; if you like the country, choose the 
country. It may be done on the top of a 
mountain, or in the bottom of a pit. It is 
compatible with the rolling of the sea and the 


motion of a railway. The clergyman, lawyer, | 
the doctor, the Member of Parliament, the | 


clerk in a public office, the tradesman, and 
even his assistant in the shop, must dress in 


| 


accordance with certain fixed laws; but the © 
author need sacrifice to no grace hardly even © 


to propriety. He is subject to no bonds such 
as those which bind other men. 

Who else is free from all shackles as to 
hours ? 


The judge must sit at ten, and the Attorney- — 
General, who is making his £20,000 a year, | 


must be there with his bag. The Prime 
Minister must be there in his place on that 
weary front bench shortly after prayers, anc 


must sit there, either. asleep or awake, ever 


though he should be addressing the House. 


During all that Sunday which he maintains | 


should be a day of rest, the active clergyman 


toils like a galley-slave. 
eight o’clock comes, is bound to his foot- 


lights. The Civil Service clerk must sit 
there from ten till four—unless his office be 
fashionable, when twelve to six is just as 
heavy on him. The author may do his work 
at five in the morning when he is fresh from 
his bed, or at three in the morning before he 
goes there. 

And the author wants no capital, and 
encounters no risks. When once he is afloat, 
the publisher finds all that—-and indeed, 
unless he be rash, finds it whether he be 
afloat or not. But it is in the consideration 
which he enjoys that the successful author 
finds his richest reward. He is, if not of 
equal rank, yet of equal standing with the 
highest; and if he be open to the amenities of 
society, may choose his own circle. He 
without money can enter doors which are 
closed against almost all but him and the 
wealthy ... 

Oh, my young aspirant—if ever such a one 
should read these pages—be sure that no one 
can tell you! To do so it would be necessary 
not only to know what there is now within 
you, but also to foresee what time will pro- 
duce there. This, however, I think may be 
said to you, without any doubt as to the wis- 
dom of the counsel given, that if it be ne- 


cessary for you to live by your work do not. 
begin by trusting to literature. Take the § 


stool in the office as recommended to you 


by the hard man; and then, in such leisure | 


hours as may belong to you, let the praise 


which has come from the lips of that soft | 
man induce you to persevere in your literary ' 


attempts. 


pton Street, W.C.2; (TEMple Bar 7103 and.0945). 
Co. Ltd., Lucas Road, Abbey Lane, Stratford, i E.15 


The actor, when — 


